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therefore, with peculiar interest em- 
sympathy and regard for 
this important class in the community which 
inaugural address. The Presi- 
zes that the depression of the past 
four years has fallen with especial severity upon 
the vreat bi ly of toilers, and upon none more 
than the small farms He 
it to that the revival of manu- 
factures will afford a relief to agriculture as 
other kind of labor. He 
legislation helpful to producers in 
factory work will be beneficial to 
judgment, moreover, that no por- 
population is more devoted to the 
institutions of free government, nor more loyal 
in their support of them, than the farmers, 
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share of the burdens of the government or is 
better entitled to its wise and liberal protection. 
That business interests are not at present in as 
promising a condition as could be wished, is 
frank] mitted: neither is it denied that time 
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Hat the ballot box. We add that a bill was 
introduced in the last Congress providing that 
the first regular session shall begin on the first 
Monday following the fourth day of March of 
the year next succeeding the election of Repre- 
sentatives, and that the shall 
begin on the first Monday after the first day of 
January of the year next succeeding. We hay 
no doubt that a similar bill will be introduced 
in the present Congress, and it is clear from the 
inaugural address that it will have the Presi- 
dent’s approval. 

Our readers aware that the 
sentatives of the Republican party in the 
of New York have taken positive ground against 
trusts in the Albany legislature. <A 
has been appointed for the investigation of their 
methods of formation and operation, and a re- 
port has been made; a bill framed for the pur- 
pose of correcting abuses alleged to have been 
committed in this particular direction has been 
introduced. It is plain that in this attitude the 
New York legislators command the President’s 
good will. He recalls in his inaugural address 
he fact that the Republican party, 
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to power, has in the past steadily proclaimed 
opposition to all combinations of capital, organ 
ized in trusts, or otherwise, to control arbitrarily 
the conditions of trade among our citizens, and 
has pledged its support to such legislation as 








will prevent the execution of all schemes to 
oppress the people by undue charges on their 
$s ipplies, or by unjust rates for the transporta- 


tion of their products to market. This purpose, 
the President declares, will be inflexibly pursued 
throughout his administration both by the en- 
forcement of the in existence and by 
the recommendation and support of such new 
statutes as may be carry it into 
effect. From another paragraph of the in 

igural address it is plain that Mr. McKinley 
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levised by Senator Lodge for the restriction of 
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which, if not always eru- 
dite, is invariably technical, has, to its own surprise, 
succeeded in tracing the origin of the bicyele back a 
hundred and fifty-three years when a chap named Mail- 
lard presented to the Academy two rolling chairs pro 
lals. But with every deference a peri 
1 more 
i the lips of Achilles himself there occurs 
essida’’ the injunction, ‘‘Atten: 
What machine he used is not n 
ite Richard Grant White’s exhaustive 
t it may be presumed that it was of tl 
that of Margaret's, who, in “‘Much Ado 
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new tire excellently But these are mo it 
stance In |] lesiast there is mention of a wheel 
broken at cistern, and there were others, of bett 
qi ty, that are praised by Ezekiel for their appear 
their work. Cf. Eccl. 12. 6, and Ezek. 1. 16. 
The Egypt ised the telephone, and there is not a 
reason in the world to suppose that they did not use the 
bievele too though have no text to support the 
assumption, I have at least a pretext, | that is the 
recurrence of cycles in the monographs of their time. 
It is nonsense to regard the bike as a recent invention, 
lit isabsurd for an academic sheet like the ‘‘Revue 
Scientifique” to try and palm off spurious archeology 
in origil i 


\ compar has been formed in New York, with 


offices up town and down, for the purpose of providing 
the public with conveyanees essentially end-of-the-cent- 
urv. Already it offers for hire several electric hansoms 




















at the legal rate of ordinary cabs, and pres ntly there 
will be at your disposal electric broughams as well 
For the f of t thing I tooled about in one of them 
recently, and though for the first time in my existence 
1 fou myself an object of interest, the result other- 
vise Was satisfactory in the extreme To begin with 
the mot of the conveyance was very pleasant. Ther 
was no rumble, no noise, none of that vibration whic 

s inseparable from a petroleum motor, and none of the 
beastly smell. The ease with which it started, pre 

ceeded and stopped was noteworthy It seemed ti 
gl mg like a thing enchanted, with a s; 1 that 
could be diminished and increased at will. Tl 
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ies of these vehicles afford, 1 am told, power sufficien 
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Musically, the interest of the past week has cer 
in the production at the Metropolitan of the Nibe 
lungen’ —of th Niegelungen”’ as in Berlin, ages ago, 
i heard the tetralogy described But the crities have 
own Wiser sil Wagner used to be a jest to them 
There was an epoch even when they refused h iny 
notice at all. The first text of the Nibelungen,.”* } 
lished in 1863, was completely ignored. When it « ed 
to be it was insulted. It was 
Heine who said wherev rane 
{ ts thoi hts here 1 world 
ould cea to be th v and 
original did not irritate general mediocrity For ther 
is nothing so vexatious to the c¢ monplace as tl 
f i re is nothing that exasperates 
aith. Wagner irritated, vexed 
iad everything and everybody 
of his works is due to their 
ich his genius had in thei 
rel is a mythological } n 
set to music and put on the stage Its o1 l nce! 
tain. What we know of the folk lore of the Teutons 
comes to us through the sagas of the Norse Their 


xls were the same; they were the gods of the Aryans 
the gods of the primitive earth. But in their migra 
tions through Seythia and over the Baltic they lost the 
nimbus they had got on the uplands of Asia and with 
which they glittered in India, in Persia and in Greece, 
With tattered furs ani tangled hair, monstrous anid 
gloomy, they emerged from Iceland in that chaotic 
cosmogony the Edda. Yet even through that mi 
easy to recognize Jupiter in Odin, Venus in Freia. 
\round them in the wind and tempests flit their nine 
daughters the Walkure. On one side are terrible 
giants, on the other malignant dwarfs, while, like an 
aurora borealis in the gloom of a Northern night, sud- 
denly there gleams the legend of Siegfried awaking 
Brunehilde asleep behind a rampart of flame. It is in 
this wise that in the Norse myth the solar radiance of 
Aryan conceptions becomes centered on Siegfried, god 
of Spring, transformed into hero, and Brunehilde, 
daughter of divinities, changed into heroine, Before 
this brilliant couple the old gods retreat and retire. It 
is the twilight in which they disappear. Wagner was 
the first who tried to dramatize this mythology, and in 
the effort he dowered it not alone with life but with 
sense, With a magic of harmony unsurpassed and with 
a plastic splendor that is royal. 














‘Never Again,”’ produced the week before last at the 
Garrick, must have been amazing in the original, a 
combination of incoherent situations shuttled with 
coruscations of French wit. In the process of transla- 
tion the situations remain, but the wit has evaporated. 
When the play is done you feel that your dinner was 
spoiled. That bit of lamb was of the best quality, but 
there was no mint in the sauce; and that salad of celery 
and apples would have been tip-top had it only been 
dressed. But though the cuisine might be improved 
there is enough and plenty to eat. The tricks of the 
guileful janitor—already expounded in this column 
would amuse a mute, and the mishaps of his victims 
are sufficiently unexpected to convulse any critic 
however vicious. Presumably there is a plot, but it 
would take another Champollion to elucidate it. My 
own powers are unequal to the task. The main impres- 
sion | received was that of a dozen or more people in a 
tremendous hurry to be anywhere else except where 
they were, and whose flights and escapades the serenity 
of a young beauty and the placidity of a middle-aged 
‘cellist constantly stirred. The beauty was Miss Elsie 
de Wolfe, the ‘cellist was Mr. Gottschalk. Both were 
admirable. Miss de Wolfe’s role is meager, but she 
brought to it the perfection of finish and two or three 
of the sweetest frocks that I have seen since I last trod 
the Rue de la Paix. Mr. Gottschalk is delightful. I 
have cast about for a better word, but delightful he is 
and delightful will do. 

2ec 


INTEREST AND WAGES. 


The New York “‘Sun’’gives a striking illustration of 
the distribution of interest in the operations of a large 
corporation. It is furnished by the case of the Dela- 
ware and Hudson Canal Company. The capital stock 
of this company is $35,000,000, divided among 4,355 
holders, or an average of not quite 81 shares to each 
holder. In addition this company has outstanding 
bonds to the amount of $5,000,000, in the hands of 400 
holders. Thus the total capital invested is $40,000,000, 
owned by 4,735 individuals. 

In the year 1896 the total payments in the way of 
interest and dividends upon this capital amounted to 
$2,800,000, and in the current year, by reason of th 
reduction in the rate of dividend, they will amount to 
$2,100,000, 





In the year 1896 the total amount paid out by the 
company for labor was $9,189,094. The number of 
employees among whom this sum was divided was 
18,500. In the past five years the company has paid 
out to such employees the sum of $44,041,687, a sum 
more than $4,000,000 greater than the entire capital 
invested in the business. During the same five years 
the total payments to stock and bond holders for divi- 
dends and interest amounted to $14,051,590. 
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BY MISS PRADION fm er-sWweet ‘ . ait C&S pretty |] Howe i { I 
ilk t » so! ( I i . 
. ( I ‘ f Ye | t 
| i yll s ii , t tnd Did Brad : es 
: 2 No, dearest, “twas bi f t ‘ t ; 
? stabbed to death by i ! l | pu eu 
CHAPTER I ‘And was the queen sorry the Par nent ; i op me 
eines. a ‘wee ajivaatia Ay, swectheart, she ha i! t ( ’ i j ’ 
A HARBOR Fi0M THE 61 She was but a child when her father di Si but one of those ‘ ! it { 
THE wind howled across the level tields, and flying dimly remember that dreadful day And now sh | t ‘ thet 2 
showers of sleet rattled against the old leathern coachas panished and widowed. to hear of her | Parliament oe ‘ 
it drove through the thickening dusk. A bitter winter, tyrdom: her elder sons wanderers, het la whe se, chinthee wate | 
this year of the royal tragedy. a prisoner. : { on} Se he oft lealt at 
A rainy summer, and a mild rainy autumn had been Poor queer!’ piped t mall sweet ve | 
% followed by the hardest frost this generation had ever y sorry for Honnily for ola Lady Kisklend: she was top.laine ta 
4 known. The Thames was frozen over, and tempestu- Little h ever known but sorrow. t ) ‘ : 
i ous winds had shaken the ships in the Pool, and the the Great Rebellion. born in t old | kis ine a - on ; 
steep gable en ls and tall chimney-stacks on London’ ynanor-house, while her father s at } out th ; , , 
Bridge. A never-to-be-forgotten winter, which had the Prince—born in the midst of civil war. a stor : ; ‘ | wf 
witnessed the martyrdom of England’s king and the  petrel, bringing no messa of peace from ¢ wn ey ait niate | , 
exile of her chief nobility, while a rabble Parliament known skies when h ame. a harbinger of f ey 
rode rough-shod over a cowed people. Gloom and sour Infant eves love bright colors This baby’s eve | Wee a ; pees 
visages prevailed, the May-poles were down, the play- upon a house hung with black. Her mother for I til t pat 
houses were closed, the bear-gardens wete empty, the the child was a fortnight old. Thev had christened het 
cockpits were desolate; and a saddened population, im Angela, ‘‘Angel of Death,” said the father, when t \y ened i , pictur 
4 poverished and depressed by the sacrifices that had been news of his loss reached him, after the lapse of many father ; : Se bpp vey ay 
exacted, and the tyranny that had been exercised inthe days, His fair voung wift coftin was in the family Stuart » oxn : - inital al 
name of Liberty, were ground under the iron heel of yault under the parish church of St. John int Val out to t ; “ele 
Cromwell's red-coats. before he knew that he had lost her ' n of col i 4d mate o lureted 
A pitiless journey from London to Louvain, a jou There was an elder daughter. Hvacinth,. seven years ijourne in that ¢ ‘ Bunkis seid ; 
ney of many days and nights, prolonged by accident the senior. who had been sent across the Channel t ter her birt ad at thé : we, ties 
and difficulty, spun out to uttermost tedium for those care of an old servant at the beginning of the t sok Chain hadl eeinie habe 
two in the heavily moving old leathern coach. Wh between king and Parliament fo w lvit id had si » more than an hous 
and what were they, these wearied travelers, journey She had been placed in the charge of her maternal > nd darki ee , lead. ‘Thal 
ng together silently toward a destination which prom randmother. the Marqui M Ir fo } ’ iis eas 
ised but little of pleasure or luxury by way of welcom taken ship for Calais when the court left Lon , voark. & he had loved her | kite we 
a destination which meant severance for those two ing her roval mistress to weather the storin . inde ‘snd kel Hor fap Aaste toiled ad anes 
3 One was Sir John Kirkland, of the Manor Moat, who had wealth and prestige in her own country, who faltered in | ty f n ond 1 a 
Bucks, a notorious Malignant, a gray-bearded cavalier, ad been a famous beauty when Riche is in Kirkland had «a cad all this nil nr ta 
iged by trouble and hard fighting: a soldier and serv power, and who had been admired by that a } ed ( the darkne F thek saws le ae 
ant who had sacrificed himself and his fortune for the sober monarch, Louis the Thirteenth, cor I ou f ed to him that % 
king, and who must needs begin the world anew now expected to put up with the shifts and rt f m except e ft ; falian for nd 
that his master was murdered, his own goods contis- an Oxford lodging-house, with the ever-present fear of pat tly sit t 
cated, the old family mansion, the house in which his finding herself it t n besie 1 by Lk | - oY H d “og ei Rl . had eecaned + 
parents died and his children were born, emptied of all the rebel army ras as mp 
its valuables, and left to the care of servants, and his With Madame de Montror Hivacint , Lou nt f her ¥ ' 
master’s son a wanderer in a foreign land, with little reared, partly in a mediwva nsion, with a porteull reat-s t. M Vomtunnd’a hall rps 
hope of ever winning back crown and scepter. and four squat towers. near the Chateau d’ Aron nd head of a ’ 2 e and | 
Sadness was the dominant expression of Sir John’s partly in Paris, where the lady had a fine hous th where the < ‘ ane tee ya ’ 
stern, strongly marked countenance, as he sat staring Marais. The sisters had never looked upon « other Lady Kir} . the « hter of the Mai 
out at the level landscape through the unglazed coach faces, Angela having entered w the troul ene Montre f | Henrietta Maria uci 
window, staring blankly across those wind-swept after Hyacinth had been carried across the ¢ nal { wait had na papist, ar hait Gie Joh 
Flemish fields where the cattle were clustering in her grandmother. And now the father racked pay \dfastly to the princip! o the Reformed 
sheltered corners, a monotonous expanse crossed by ice- with anxiety lest evil should befall that eldet } r Chure | omised rid ind th Mar 
bound dikes that looked black as ink, save where the in the war between Mazarir i the Parliament ‘ ther if their nupt ere hleax 
last rays of the setting sun touched their iron hue with was reported to rage ith increasing fury offsprit , i te 
blood-red splashes. Pollard willows indicated the edg: Angela's awakenil ! beca Cor | ; ‘ lt fopuaminne : 
q of one field, gaunt poplars marked the boundary of world where all was fear ar rdine The ? : ’ ‘ ran | lank 
} another, alike leafless and unbeautiful, standing darkly heard in her child} i were stories of that fier ' ere pope : rlet specter that alar1 
out against the dim gray sky. Night was hastening which was reaching its disastron } rant : ‘ | 
toward the travelers, narrowing and blotting out that in her cradle. She was ‘ Lppy } f 
level landscape, field, dike, and leafless wood. land of old. before darkness at Oo} { 
Sir John put his head out-of the coach window the land: before the he e wel 
and looked anxiously along the straight road, peering their king by a wicked and rebellis Parlia 
through the shades of evening in the hope of seeing She heard of battles lost by the ind his} 
the crocketed spires and fair cupolas of Louvain in t cities besieged and taker t] tory f 
distance. But he could see nothing save a waste of humiliating reverses: tl . ¢ 
level pastures and the gathering darkness. Notalight advantage; and hence: ‘ 
anywhere, not a sign of human habitation. and the false. the tre whic 
“Useless to gaze any longer into the impenetrable friends, the impotence of the faithtfe { | | er thet j 
night. The traveler leaned back into a corner ot the Angela heard so often and so much of these thit ‘ ; rl a ' 
carriage with folded arms, and, with a deep sigh, com- from old Lady Kirklar her grandmothe 
posed himself for slumber. He had slept but little for the gray-haired servants at the manor—that she gre ri ' ed at o1 f ‘ 
4 the last week. The passage from Harwich to Ostend in to understand them with a compreher ! ! nd ther quest ked ar ! ere nd 
; a fishing smack had been a perilous transit, prolonged far beyond her tendet ; child 
»y adverse winds. Sleep had been impossible on board inevitably older than litt 
; that wretched craft; and the land journey had been never known childish i } 
§ fraught with vexation and delays of all kinds--stupid-  panions or child fan 
4 ity of postilions, dearth of horseflesh, badness of the She roamed about tl rde1 
Fy roads—all things that can vex and hinder. dest thoughts. burdens t 
8 Sir John’s traveling « ym pani n,a small child in a down that kingly } 
A cloak and hood, crept closer to him in the darknes pictured face of the 1 
i nestled up against his elbow, an hed her littl id tearful eves, ! cir t 
; hand into his leathern glove. passion of child 1 , 
: You are crying again, father she said, full of him alre , { 
: pity. ‘‘You were crying last night. Do you always was not } j 
cry when it grows dark: King Charles had pr thf 
j It does not become a man t ed irs in t k i. with a 
5 light, little maid,’’ her father answered ntly. Vandvk ra \ 
% Is it for the poor king you are cryin t kit inward k ‘ 
i those wicked men murdered?” we ky ! 
Ay, Angela, for the king: and for the i ‘ it Ber 
a her fatherless children, still more than for the k ied the 1 for 
he has crowned himself with a crow gle t lia- place of honor int | ‘ 
dem of martyrs, and is resting fro: rand sorrow. Moat h ti s of Zutpl ! 
to rise victorious at the great d iy When his enen sand against the lt ckened ove it lr} 
his murderers shall stand ashamed before him I weep lands had beer race li e the 
for that once so lovely lady—widowed, discr ned. ward the Thi Th ow 
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OUR WHITE SQUADRON IN A STORM.—AN INCIDENT IN THE BLOCKADE OF CHARLESTON 
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LXV 
HEN M l i Hard wi ( tl DU? 
1 W l i il t 
ip i ul 
! 1 or la S| ist 
ile s Kk i t 
kn t ‘ 
’ lis odd 1 t S 
in literatut i t \ 
ted stol { ! ie t ist 
t t dice as n t 
t f au hed f S 
1 i l 1} ) {) 
( I nsist t i ra I 
i ] rit wy W ‘ el 
Mi \l n ] = | } " ¢ ¢ 
illed Mr. Hard | ! i 
i i ta (ven Lhe I M t 
t t in t book has | 1 reta 
teral itmospher is | ) i lf vad 
| of playwrightisn vhen \ t that 
re string of situat t n i 
t ra of analyti ligere ion: 
lle! responsibie te ru ! t 
é r, lt Is rather bad drat bs, Tor tance 
t ligious conversiol id sub t t kslid 
\ Ked about y it el 
il not acted ou ! { iil 
\ i} fed an enormous rount } 
t ng treatment in order to make its grotest ; 
palatable Atmosphere’ was laboriously gathered int 
its numerous page But th pla has me t el 
to speak of, and sometimes wears t outlin of raw 
melodrama. This, however, is no back to th 
‘ tunity afforded Mrs. Maddern | ie is 
not only the opposite of ‘‘Tes but an opposite so glat 
is to verge upon tl bsurd | t tl t or 
t ur it tragic ince for her, how ! i ( 
rse be conc l. ind th ur the an 1 lo 
she grasp then I should sa i em] ly that 
sh toes not 
The truth is, she isa nervous, high-stru ntelligent 
woman, Whose sphere is not tragedy ‘ t nedy 
of the best order—comedy, 1f you plea ling th 
sentiment and shot through with | nt 
1otior f l, he! ! l 
upon t substitutes } i 
id of ‘“‘staginess,”’ a cold and i n 
ich fails wholly to thrill her at t S! not 
tragic face, so to speal She is not beautiful, 1 I 
is she even pretty: but her features have that com 
pos quality which wakens our interest. They ma 
tpicture human ana sy ipathetic ; they imply a natu 
1 to refinements, exhilarations, buoyan eli 
cate feminine transports. But by no meat ire the 
fitted for the adequate presentment of such heavier and 
sterner emotions aS anguish, despair, remorsé und 


least of all, are they fitted for murderous resolve and its 


passionate attendant execution In the last act this 
failing was almost piteously manifest. When ‘Tess 
takes the knife from the table and go 

traver’s bedroom for the evident purpose of 





no hint 
wh 


ronized tension, 


Ss) 


him, we have no sense of 
of delirious, ungovernable impulse. 
herself along with us in the least; sh 
along atall. And when 
stained weapon and a bloodstained hand, receive 

impression of a tortured woman having snatched 
law and justice into her own wild, momentary keeping, 
but rather of a woman who has gelidly committed an 
act of butchery. No; Mrs, Fiske is not, in my belief, 
a person suited to these painful and heroic réles. Her 
charm and power (and of both, I should say, she pos 
sesses goodly share if not amplitude) lie in other chan 
nels. Both her laughter and her tears are genuine; but 
in the simulation of either she is prescribed by marked 





1e does not 
» does not whirl het 
a blood- 
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self she emerges with 


we 








limits. To abide within these limits might bring her 
stirring success. If somebody could write for her a 
play as strong of its kind as was ‘‘Frou Frou,”* she might 
storm the town’’ with it no less triumphantly than 
did Agnes Ethel years a 

Not wishing to trend up ppancy, [ must still 
confess that [ have a grudge ag tall plays and stories 
whi naturally good and lovable women are made to 


plunge knives into the bodies of men who have 
wronged or offended them. In such c: 





an affair striking a homicidal blow; it is one of 
ing a false note as well. For if there is anything 


a truly lovable woman will do, right on to the end 
the chapter, the fall of the curtain, it: is—endur 
That is precisely what so often renders her different 
many a generally praiseworthy man. Her fem 
ty will revolt from this last desperation of reveng 
1en it does not she is the prey of traits which ist 
ng ago have made her unfeminine in circumstances of 











less drastic incentive. The ommiscient critic of the 
Tribune once declared ‘‘Tess’s” final deed ‘‘inevi 
table.”” It was not, and to call it se was to deal in 
sxravest error. The best we can say of itis that it might 
have occurred: but considering the vast patience, the 
log-like humility which ‘‘Tess’’ had hitherto show: 
even tl possibility looks remote 

With Miss Wilkins (the idvllic Miss Wilkins!) a sar 


guinary heroine is a novelty indeed. It is a far crv from 





her pea-shelling Abigails and her pie-baking Saman- 
thas to her ‘‘Madelor in the new book of that name 
stabbing a man on a lonely roadside because she ha 
been snubbed for another girl at a ball. | stabbir 


ail offender 
st and fury blind her to 
’ T 


1 
Ise’'! Poor “*T: 


moreover, with the idea that he is ther 
iile the violence of her disgi 
the fact that he is ‘‘somebody ¢ 
havior becomes positively saint-like 


Miss Wilkins tries very hard to make us | 





compared with this 
like *‘“Madelor 





after she has done an act of unholy anim m. ‘Indian 
ancestry’’ is dragged in as an excuse, the large- 
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As totl i Bi I 1 
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Wi t! J t ith an almost 
| ul | 

rhe ele { 

\na \ bout t lve a dinner! 
to Mr. Richa iH lard, and their printed invi 
tation decla tha bea notable literary event 
Moreover it 1 t in locument, that ‘there 
was an instant t f the pr lety of such a 
tribut to tl ! ind honored veteran, who has 
ge! 1 so faithfully for er half a ntury.’ We are 

ter rmed (thi known newspaper) that 
th f t r will | five dollars”? and that 

K thouaicd be Lined a On as p ibl 

For my own part, | wish Mr. R. H. Stoddard as large 

i bla ! I hall of the Savoy Hotel 
i y b table I tainit Those who at venye 
ful. } ind irs grudge will not, I fear 

nou in this par I mood Many young Ameri 
can writet re t iffer from the acrid pen of 
Mr. Stoddas lwenty vears a I conte that I sighed 
ind bled from its attack It was not an able pen, as I 
f rt ther day ind | have never since 
ul « revel ya n Mr. Stoddard may 
LD honored eran lam not ame those who 
{ pas nt t { bub “modest 
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read a stiff, poker-like pentameter line an 
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mall, passably important, fairly great or absurdly 
overrated, he has, | am told, the list at his finger-ends 
Close acquaintance with not a few of these might have 
taught hin ne would suppose, to infuse into his own 

) a spirit of truer charm, of more vital force. 
But no; it has merely taught him to inflict upon his 
wh e and generation—both of which he has for- 
rniy tailed to understand—judgments of either a cut 
ind-dried pedagogish character, or judgments of so 
irpil ind irascible a snappishness that venom and 


ilence are in no sense misnomers for them He isa 
eteran, beyond doubt If a cliency of adherents and 
ipporters feel disposed to aftirm him an ‘‘honorabl 


the present writer is far from seeking to antago 
nize this verdict by a dissentient opinion. But that he 
now stands as a ‘‘modest’’ one | am tempted very ‘ar- 
nestly to deny, and for the best of conceivable rexsons 


a love of justice and a dislike of sham. 
Speaking of a poet who is not really a poet at all, 
iggests to me one who is the best, who is pre-eminently 
the best, of all the younger English poets, and whom the 
rribune is lately attacked with churlish vehemence. 
My incentive for the word “‘churlish’’ is explained by 
the following passage: 
If ‘The Year of Shame’ needs no adventitious aids, 
why are those aids brought to the front? The answer is 
that Mr. Watson’s polemical sonnets cannot stand on 
their own merits. They need a preface, a picture, and 
lainty type on daintier pages to make them present 
ible It would be churlish to deny the sincerity of 
thes nnets, and we think that the paragraphers have 
been laying perhaps too much stress upon the personal 
unbition lying behind Mr. Watson's impassioned criti 
cisms of the recent troubles in the East. Possibly he 
had the Laureate’s crown in his mind when he penned 
some of these lines. The thought was certainly not 
ignoble. But when all has been said that can be sai 
for his disinterestedness, his sympathy, his honest scorn 
of British policy, the fact remains that he made very 
ordinary verse out of his fermentings. His rhetoric did 
not desert him. Such lyrical inspiration as may ever 
have attended his flutings undoubtedly deserted him 
when he sought to blow a trumpet blast. The invective 
is shrill, not resonant. The epithets are chosen with a 
certain clever consciousness of their color and pictur 
esqueness, but there is nothing inevitable about them; 
they do not ring in the ears with the accent of unforced, 
ery song There should be a note of power in this 
book; there is only a note of impotent distress. The 
onnets prove that if Mr. Watson is to write any verse 
at all it should be in the gentle, lyric and sometimes 
elegiac strain which has hitherto afforded him his most 

protitable opportunities 

Now, all this is perfectly in keeping with the present 
criticial tone of the newspaper that but yesterday was 
so ignorant of Mr. Aldrich’s ‘Judith’ as to review his 
fresh version of it from the viewpoint of a wholly new 
poem. Mr. William Watson is a poet of splendid, 
rous gifts. But the ‘Tribune’ man (or woman 











vsn't like him because he writes with eloquence, self 
( nmand, and a decent respect for the mighty old 
literary traditions. If he invented tin-pan jingles about 

Danny Deevers,”’ ‘‘a-‘angin’ in the mornin’,”’ or if he 
plunged into the hysteria of declaring that an American 


is the rt of type prone ‘‘To match with Destiny for 
beers ol f h vave us lramatie lyrics with profound 
nad thrilli matiere, like 


een Bill "Awkins 

in the devil would I know? 
my girl out walkin’, 

got to tell ‘im so 





Gaw Diess im! 
I’ve got to tell “im so,’ ” 
the ‘‘Tribune’’ would no doubt declare him ‘‘inevitable” 
1 word w hit is fond of tlinging about in its treat 


loves as dearly as the old lady 
rmon which she had so 











mi Uk it tl “Tribune” styles ‘‘very 
the most part, verse very exce] 
tionally beautiful and _ fine In saying that ‘‘possibly 
Mr. Watson 1 the I tesh in mind when he 
penned some of these lines,”’ it is guilty of a flippant 
ult quite worthy of that “‘new journalism” which I 
ve it professes to despise The Tribune” critic 
knows notl ¢ more of Mr. William Watson's motive 
writil those powerful and brilliant sor ts than I 
cnow, and is highly probable that he is as totally 
infam ! 1 Mr. Watson's private life as am | 
] ten to one it he has ne rmet thi 
! 1 re t lL ha und that in casting a 
t neteer’s honesty a it 
I l for obvious reasons, as I would 
! Poetry is W of eal 
This not true, yet persons like 
not \ PET to | ‘ t but 
I t il ea ul l 
t é for the tic n of 
! tT t because it te 
na y ! U neal descendants of 
l vi Ww so | led Walt Whit 
se tf s rant t its best pit iblyv re 
rat fervor i 1 l 
| nt le lre \ ! 
ould t pier: shafts 
| ! ladde ‘ S ‘ t 
by i is de rat t 
ysteria 1 frenzy are proj 
| \\ tv. br 
, rider voeabu 
Pa al — *. ts. 
aA I ’ i é S ] tuste 1s 
x tist W ! tu iw -_ \ i 
t ) I Peo} whom | eases al 
t I Feristah’s Fat s 
| Cot N t-( Country ! lenny 
l Ulysses I Locksley H 
\ I wil K Vv not { poetry as ar t 
Ww not ! \ ta es, te hapgwst 
" have no ear for the music of verse 
anv of it ubtl meanings: who have never given 
r ft t lights and shades achi ed by 
variations of vow ng; W ire deaf to all the sibilant 
therwist scordant clashes of consenar 


ts: who will 
l one of wil- 





lowy pliancy, and discern no difference between them; 
who turn impatient at marvelous, half-hidden verbal 
harmonies and cadences, and prefer to these the klink- 
ety-klink of some cheap ballad. They are people as 
offensive to the real lover and student of poetry as are 
those operatic wiseacres to the real musician when they 
tell him there is more in one act of ‘‘Riggoletto” than 
in all that Wagner ever wrote. And these are the 
kinds of people who print their ‘‘views’’ upon modern 
poetry. No wonder it is a lost art! Not that they have 
ever been capable of destroying it, since it is not actu- 
ally “‘lost.”’ But in their stupid hunt after mere vulgar 
“novelty in their hatred of classic reserve and repose 
and placid power; in their flaunting of the vernacular 
and colloquial and petty and gushful high over the 
heroic and meditative and ideal, high over the truly 
beautiful and truly picturesque and truly melodious 
and truly artistic and truly divine, one can think of 
only a single trite yet deserved comment upon their 
feather-headed madness 

n where angels fear to tread.’ 

-2e~+ 
\ TRANSFORMATION IN RUSSIA. 

Some interesting figures have been published relat- 
ing to the purchase and sale of land in Russia in the 
year 1893. Over all the forty-five provinces of Euro- 
pean Russia to which they refer—excluding, that is, 
the Baltic provinces and those of Archangel and Astra- 
khan—a steady decrease of the landed property in the 
hands of the nobility has been going on, with a corre- 
sponding increase in the amount held by merchants 
and wealthy peasants. In one year the nobility parted 
with over five and a half million acres for nine million 
four hundred thousand pounds sterling, or about one 
pound thirteen shillings and three pence per acre, and 
bought, at a fractionally higher price, two million nine 
hundred thousand acres, a net loss of over two and a 
half million acres, which have passed into the posses- 
sion of persons who, a generation ago, were serfs, the 
absolute property of their lords, to be bought and sold 
like any other chattels, and advertised for sale in the 
daily press, precisely as the negro slaves of the United 
States before the war. 

Strictly speaking, the change has taken more than 
a generation to come about, for, before the emancipa- 
tion of the serfs, it was customary to allow promising 
specimens to engage in trade or skilled labor away 
from the estate to which they belonged, on condition of 
paying a yearly sum, fixed arbitrarily by them to their 
masters. These semi-freed serfs had, however, no legal 
rights to any property they might acquire: the master 
could, if he pleased, as was not infrequently the « : 
raise the quittance fee to an impossible sum, or simply 
recall the successful merchant or artisan from the town 
where he was plying his trade, and enter into possession 
of all the products of his individual industry. Those of 
them who had just masters, or who, in the absence of 
communications in the country, could keep their lorés 
in ignorance of their growing prosperity, became the 
successful merchants whose sons are now a not insig- 
nificant power in the land. 

The figures show, however, that considerably less 
than half the 2,664,000 odd acres which, in 1893, passed 
from the hands of the nobles to other persons, have been 
acquired by the powerful merchant class. Even the 
pear int communes, which might have been expected to 
absorb the balance, do not appear to have made large 
purchases. In short, an analysis shows that another 
class or caste has sprung up in the past thirty years 
namely, the wealthy peasant, unfavorably known some- 
times in connection with local grain corners, as the 
Kulak, or ‘‘Fist,’’ who, being essentially a peasant of 
the peasants, contrives by superior cunning, sometimes 
by the possession of a modicum of education, and, in 
justice, it must be added, by a comparatively sober 
course of life amid the general drunken license of the 
Russian village, to add field to field and rouble to 
rouble, until sufficient has been amassed to permit of 
extensive usurious dealings, while taking care to keep 
the favor of the local authorities. The road to wealth 
is then plain before him, and it is said that even the 
proverbial Jew is less hard upon his unhappy victims 
than the peasant ? rveau riche, doubtless because the 
| faith of the 


Fools rush 





e 





name, race, and former make him less 
secure from the inquisitions of the law than his ortho 
dox broth 
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A CHANCE FOR STUDENTS 
The prosperous ‘Societe de l'Industrie Minerale” of 
Saint-Ktienne, Frat , invites original communications 


from its members on mining, metallurgy and mechan- 





1s vary 
to one thousand francs, Thi 
ibjects to be dealt with are: in the mining section, the 


les, for Which the Council will award premi 
ing from five I 





working of thick-coal seams, and underground haulage 


by compressed air or electric locomotives; in the metal- 











lurgical section, t methods for removing dust from 
combustil ASE the manufacture of open-hearth 
el, an t n of the waste heat of furnaces 
for steam boiler nd, in the mechanical section. the 
us 77 pl ure off gears, compounding and 
cond Lor n ! engines ind the employment 
of superheatin team engines rhe papers must be 
written in, or translat into, French, and must be in 

the secretary's hat by December 31, 1897 

-~e- 
AN INTERESTING ITEM 

BY reaso! f ifs mil ve and location The Texas and 
Pacit Railway is the most important of all railway 
s in Texas. It traverses the Lone Star State from 
East to West, thre the most progressive towns, great 
forests of pir ind the broad prairies and well-kept 
most beautiful scenery all along 
line affords such opportuniti for 
nvestor to see and enjoy xas 
Low-rate Home-Seekers’ Excur 
to all points in Texas and Louisiana 
\pril 6th and 20th, May 4th and 


pment: tast time. 

illustrated book, fully describing 

of Texas, conceded to be the finest 
recent years, send eight cents 

MESLIER, General Passenger and 


s. Texas 
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CHAPTER I 
THE Underground Station at Charing Cross was the 
scene of considerable excitement on the night of Tues 
day, the 4th of November. As the 9.17 London and 


North-Western train rumbled up the platform a lady 
was seen standing at the door of one of the first-class 





carriages, frantically endeavoring to get out, and 
screaming wildly. 
The station inspector ran up to the carriage and 


pulled open the door, when the lady literally sprang 
into his arms. She was in a state of violent hysterics, 
and it was with difficulty that he assisted her across the 
platform to a seat 

Meanwhile, a small crowd had gathered 
open carriage door. The guard of the train 
up, elbowed his way through, and entered the carriage. 
The spectators could see a man sitting in the further 


round the 
had come 


corner, apparently asleep, his hat over his eyes, his 
head sunk forward. 

‘Drunken brute! he’s frightened the lady!” 

“Pitch him out, guard, and we'll jump on ‘im! 


The guard shook the man roughly, his hat rolled off 


and the crowd jeered. 


Then, suddenly, the guard came back to the door, 
waved his flag to a porter. and said hurriedly: 
“Block the line behind—quick—and send the in- 


spector. 

The porter hurried off, shouted to the inspector, and 
ran down the train to the signal-box. 

The inspector left his charge in care of some ladies, 
and pushed his way into the carriage. The guard said 
a word to him, and they bent over the man in the 
corner. Then, with startled faces and compressed lips, 
after a momentary hesitation, they stooped and lifted 
him out of the carriage. The head fell back as they 
earried him awkwardly across the platform, and the 
crowd shrank away, silent and seared. at sight of the 
ghastly limpness and the stains of blood. 

‘Where to?” said the guard, 

‘Upstairs, I suppose,’’ said the inspector; and then 
added: ‘‘Best thing would be to take him right on to 
Westminster. It’s a Scotland Yard job, is this!”’ 

“That's so!”’ said the guard, ‘And her, too?’’ 
ding toward the hysterical lady on the seat. 

“Yes. Put him in again, and lock the door. I'll see 
to her. Tell Bob to keep the line blocked till they get 
the word from Westminster.”’ 

They put the body back into the carriage, locked the 
door, and the guard went off to the signal-box, while 
the inspector took in hand the more difficult task of 
getting the lady, still in a state of hysterics, back into 
a carriage. 

Finally he had to have her carried in; he stepped in 
himself, and the train rolled off through the fog, past 
the line of scared faces on the platform. into the dark- 
ness which led toward Westminster; and the red stern 
light blinked ghoulishly back at the crowd, and tremu- 
lously disappeared up the tunnel like a great clot of 
blood. 

Within seven minutes of the arrival of the train at 
Westminster, Scotland Yard was in the 
facts, and of the chief factors in the case-—the body, 
and the lady, by this time in a state of extreme nervous 
prostration. A couple of detectives were minutely ex- 
amining the carriage as it sped on its journey. and the 
traffic on the Underground resumed its normal course. 

The morning papers contained a brief announcement 
of the discovery. The evening papers imaginatively 
worked up all the details they had been able to obtain, 
and promoted the item to a prominent position among 
the day’s news, in large type, well spaced out. But 
with the inquest, held next day, the excitement in- 
ereased. Briefly, all that was learned was this: 

From letters and papers found upon deceased, the 
body was identified as that of Conrad Grosheim, a 
financier and speculator in the City. The identifica- 
tion was confirmed by Grosheim’s clerk, and by the 
landlady of the rooms he occupied in King’s Road, 
Chelsea. 

The station inspector at Charing Cross and the guard 
of the train spoke to the finding of the body. 

Maud Jones stated that had had a race to catch 
the train at Temple Station. She was running up to- 
ward the second-class carriages when the train started. 
and the inspector flung open the door of a first-class and 
assisted her in, telling her to change at the next station. 
She had not noticed anything wrong with the gentle- 
man in the corner—thought he was asleep—remembered 
his cigarette had slipped from his fingers, and was still 
smoking on the floor, when suddenly her eyes caught 
sight of blood dripping from his coat, and it flashed 
upon her that he was dead. She was so horritied that 
she nearly lost her senses. Was positive the cigarette 
on the floor was smoking when she got in. No, she did 
not smell anything like powder—nothing but the cigar- 


nod- 


possession of 





ette. The window next the dead man was up. She 
touched nothing in the carriage, and got out of it as 
soon as she could. She was a waitress at Belloni’s 


had 


ry 


Restaurant, in the Strand. She 
gentleman before, and was only si 
eyes on him at all 

The inspector at Temple Station confirmed Miss 
Jones's story as to her being put into the carriage 

The ticket porter at Temple Station swore positively 
that no one whatever out of that train. He had 
watched the young lady helped into the first-class car- 
riage by the inspector, and there was not a single per 
son on the platform when the train went out, except 


never 
had 


seen 


the 


she ever set 


got 


the inspector. Nobody could possibly have got up the 
stairs while he was watching. He had snapped the 
ingress gate as the lady passed through, and had not 


opened the egress one. 

Dr. Mortimer stated that he had examined the body, 
and was of opinion that death had taken place not more 
than fifteen minutes. certainly not more than half an 
hour, before his examination. Cause of death was a 
bullet through the heart. It had entered the body level 
and straight, passed through the heart causing instant 
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death, and was found inside the ribs on the right side of disclosing s identity. be et rt 
the body. Bullet produced. It was of an unusually the Link ul ivs f 
conical shape, and by impact with the ribs had been that one unfortunate occa ‘ the 
slightly flattened. In its natural shape it would be found him (the ‘Link’ man) riding first with 
sharper, almost pointed here were no signs of singe class ticket, and only let him off prisonment f 
ing or burning on deceased s clothing The bullet nae with a repriman t tingle n tl 
a clean cut through coat and vest, and did its work. It man's ears, on the Lit man’s proving te 
as he understood, deceased was sitting in the corne1 ir demonstrat that every thi " 
the carriage facing slightly toward the corne ‘ urvil | I nt more | unity 
Miss Jones occupied, the shot must have been fired fr had any right t 
the seat exactly opposite where deceased sat The guard « t flicio, 1 
“Or through the window queried the coroner in Was pl t l 
Or through the window granted the Ctor if these official 
The exact spot from which the shot was tired would By virtue { t t 
depend upon the angle at which deceased was sittir ttention, She 1 
but I understood the window was fou l carried thi i | f f 
Could the wound have been self-inflict Link’’ m t ! ft 
It could, of course, but not withou eil tl PI Link " t ‘ rd 
clothing ried back to the rria 
Could deceased have shot himse thrown tl l i t pil t 
revolver out of the window, and raised the ! W ind as the | I tep] lw 
\bsolutely impossible; death was i itaneou scared face, a It inothe I 
Miss Jones, recalled, stated that the window wa " Good G the Link i 
when she entered the carriage. She was quit il! for tl wa et é I I 
of that. It was a close, muggy night, and sl t the ins} t 
suffocated. The window nearest her was jam l.and and wire toS ) \ i 
she could not let it dow? She had looked acr« it th It block t " t ! tor 
other, and thought of trying to open it. Then sl make cd Ss 
the cigarette smoking on the floor, and then she saw t I'll wire Scot \ 
blood, and then she remembered screaming went off at a 1 t 
Detective-Sergeant Doane, of Scotland Yar tate chat 
that the case had been placed in his har tha ha Not k | t of their 
taken possession of the carriage within a few minute with the f I re { ! 
of the discovery of the body It had been ¢ Lor n al North-W ! trai Ss J 
most minutely by himself and a colleague, both i time 9.25 P.M ! y di | rh 
and out. Beyond the cigarette, trampled flat, probably with velvet « ur k t el 
in the removal of the body, and a few drops of blood ind vest—patent ther sho« Lis n& Ber 
the floor, nothing whatever had been four There w bru | from a | far a | 
no weapon, no signs of a struggle The contents of de pale eal »—four | ket with 1 
ceased’s pockets, including a valuable watch and chair diamond in head, on tl nver of left hand 
had not been touched. He had questioned the passer exactly over heart, small, clean- hole, 1 
gers in the next compartments, but no one had irda or burnir ne mell of p e! m ns of sti 
shot, or any sound whatever, except the screa f Mi window furthest from platform closed. Note | 
Jones. Further stated that if Miss Jones was correct in a week, to the minute almost, since discovery 
stating that the cigarette was still burning on the floor murder at Charing Cross last weel Is this a 
when she entered, and he had no reason to doubt it, 1 horrible intentior 
judged that the deed was committed in the tunnel be Link’’ man acknowledges to creepy feelit 
tween Mansion House and Blackfriars. and he arrived opens. Inspector return ind a few minute 
at it thus: A cigarette would burn on the floor for five Scotland Yard, in person of 1 Dy 


minutes; the train took one and a half minute 
from Temple to Charing 
at. Temple; two minutes from Blackfriars to 
half a minute stoppage at Blackfriars took th 


the tunnel between Mansion House and Blac 
and there the shot must have been fired. Tha 
had been searched inch by inch, so had the ot] 
nothing whatever had been found. He had 


ideas on the subject, but declined at present t« 


them public. Deceased’s ticket was from 


House to Sloane 
The jury returned a ver 
some person or persons unkné 


square 
tof willful murder 
wn; and so one n 





added to the long list of undiscovered crimes 
Metropolis. 
CHAPTER II 
From the Link November 12, 1804 


ANOTHER MURDER ON THE UNDERGROUND 


The * Link Van on the Spot 














AT 9.21 exactly, last night, as the weary Link with the shaking of the carriage. and then fell prone 
man, having finished his appointed tasks, was patiently j). oor. She saw blood on the floor. and scream 
traveling in an Underground train to his humble abode ant than Tainted oe 4 : 
at Chelsea, a piece of great good fortune befell him. What may be the meaning of this exact repetition 
Great good fortune to one man generally means corrs the. murder at Charitie Cross exactly a week a it 
sponding bad fortune to some other man, and so it was impossible to sa} . ae: . 
in this case. Without desiring to appear over-presum] ar Ail aT Nae alee igs Bucs aidan hina isnt BEM Daias bs 
tuous, it does seem providential—that is, to the readers pearly as possible identical 
of the ‘Link that the ‘‘Link’* man was right on the A oni Meany siswhelene tia kek ik chin aioe Meet 
spot, and is therefore able to give an eye-witne user Teo but one mors nroot of the Gnifienie nek 
account of the very strange occurrence which took ¢¢ ahnormal erin: pha amish. tn tanks: of tha dation 
place at St. James’s Park Station on the Underground ,¢ stentas Sita teaw Ohi daiacan erent “ese ppast asgprets 
Railway last night ; nid nekGinertar wnkiwinte 

Our contemporaries have published more or I One thine ts certain: travel. On the: Uaderareu 
garbled versions of the mattet They have done their joss attractive than of yore, and 1 i can ae : 
best. The ‘‘Link however, was the only paper act ing in public estimation 
ally represented, and able, therefore. to give an abs« y wR 4 . 
lutely exact account of what happened. ‘ ‘ . 

The ‘‘Link’’ man entered the train at Blackfriar intimadiitibin 
traveling third-cla as usual. He always travels third 
—not, as you might imagine, from necessity, but fron WHERE 8 r IS A LUXURY 
choice. He thereby sees and feels. and, in every senst The greatest of luxur "i tral Africa 
of the word, comes so much more in contact with hi The lon cont l ‘ food in that u 
fellows than is possible in the cold, refined, varmsh-and try create , f s longi for anlt that: 
saddlebag atmosphere of the first-class. After standing ¢, prived of it for lor period often sl 
patiently past three stations, the ‘‘Link’’ man had of insanit 
managed to gently insinuate his person into the 
place on a seat intended for five, ar was jocularly 7 
remarking to his scowlir neighbor pon portions of Ht mm Poser Gramn ! ed rece 
whom he was sittiz that the tighter vou sat the le Dresdet : ; ut “3 H t-kn I 
you joggled, when a series of piercing screams from the 8, "he Tomant por " frst’ perforn 
next carriage forward rent the darkness of the tunne! Wiesbaden Le . mmant as al nthu t 
and heated all the ‘‘Link’’ man’s professional instincts admirer of W : 
to boiling point H prang to the doo Something 
was happening—something untoward and out of the IT DEPENDS 
common Such screan ff the stag wel ! it \ . : then 
rage, or Implied one \ WW ' | I 

His tirst intention was t mb alor tl footboard Wh : ; 
till he arrived at the real But thoughts of Mn . ape 
Link*’-man and all the little “‘Link’’-men ar vomel 
leterred him, and he i i nott ri i prec 
life. but to be first on the scene, all tl uw WESTWAKD THROLGH THE KOCKIES 
The screams had ceased The sliel eT. 1 I y 
more pregnant. While the scream ntinved s« ’ 
thing is happening. With their cessatior wha ‘ 
ever it was—had happened. As the low io 
St. James’s Park, the ‘“‘Link’’ man hed forward t = 
the next carriage—the rear t first-cla ind this is 
what he saw on opening the door: a lady lying appar- |, 
ently lifeless in the corner seat nearest the platfor1 
and on the floor, face downward, the body of a mar 
A crowd rushed to the door almost as soon as the tween D I I 
“Link” man, but his were the first eyes that witnessed poi e e ee np. Tra 
the scene. The station inspector came up, and was for Nimth street, Kansa r F. A. Wapieien, G Pa 
ordering the ‘“‘Link’’ man away, but, upon the latter Agent, Salt Lake Cit 





Cross, half a minute’s stoppage 





to travel Sergeant Doane, who has the previous case in | 
arrives with a colleague They examine cat 

Temple, nutely, inside and out, rear-side and off-side, under 

em into over. They say little, but make many notes 

kfriars, Carriage is locked up, and train sent on 

t tunnel man notices that most carriages are about half { 

iers, but as when train came in, as though many had concei 

his own sudden distaste for underground travel—that no sing 


make travelers are to be seen—general mistrustful greg 
Mansion ness observable Link man feels himself that sooner 
than travel in a carriage alone, or with only on 


against person, he would st the 


p on 


iore Was sleep on Smith bookstall 
of the Body is carried to ambulances Lady, now revi 
is placed in cab, and all drive off to Scotland Yard 





platform all night 


other 


ing 


} 


The unfortunate victim of thi econd outrage 
since been identified as George Villars, comme 
traveler, residing at West Kensington rl lad 
Mrs. Corbett. manageress of the A.B.t hop in 
Street, Westminster 


Her account simply that she 
Westminster, and had barely t seated wl 
Lin his seat 


tleman opposite lurched forwar 





1 the train 
en the 
presumat 
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at 
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re 
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i ¢ | .t h , 
i on |e rrival I I la 
3 Man toy . er 
Tarquis Hartington, el 
! ik [ ev shire Ph 
Peak, Derbvyshi 
1 indings, Is one ¢ 
places of the country Chats 
s without an ¢ Ll amor t 
homes of Engl not even ex 
the roval reside! The Duke's 
i i i Lismore Castl nt BI < 
ve It Rhin is UNSsUr] | 
| nd, and all visitors to London will 
" iber D mshire -lou Piceadilly 
1 millions have been offered 
Yea ind vears went | und still 
\rtington, as the cock 
1 fiim, h to all t! i s 
\ estat ! ia i narr 
I rom wa thorn in tl le of 
t Late L) mishire, Wi lil 
reli lish version of “‘t 
; The Duke of D 
Lit Marquess of Hartingt 
su le The Duke of Man 





‘ ‘ and about a vear 
| t new Duke of D nshire married 
t widowed Du ss of Manchester, bot 
being about the same ag Che heir pre 

iptive to the Dukedom of Devonshire 


lish, who Is married 


Mr. Victor Caven 
M Lrquess ¢ 


daughter of the 
downe. The ‘‘double duchess” enjoys a 
good game of cards, when the stakes at 
sufliciently high She has a decided 
hant for betting and gambling 


money will not be an appanage 


of the next holder of the title. In this 
respect the “double duchess ey bles 
a distinguished lady who ruled at Dub 
lin Castle some years ago. Her forte 
was also card-playing. Her debts of 
honor on one occasion amounted to a 
sum not less than twenty thousand 
pounds, to pay which obligation a cabi- 
net of priceless old china went to the 

ictioneer. 

St. Patrick's Ball at Dublin Castle in 


the 


bration of 
suc 
rick in their 


» different regiments 


national festival was a 
The Knights of St 
vollars, the 
quartere 


ofticers of 


Lin and 





around the city, as well as the navy offi 
eers from the guardship at Kingstown, 
made a brave muster. Add to this the 
foreign Consuls, the deputy lieutenants, 
and others entitled to wear Court dress 
ind uniform, and the rainbow-hued 
dresses of the ladies, made an exquisite 
tout ensemble. The Lord-Lieutenant. 


Countess Cadogan and a large party were 
present in St. Patrick’s Hall. The sham- 
rock was very much en evidence, The 
tr fides of the colors took place in the 
U 


pper Castle yard in the afternoon. 


Castle is 
scale 


Windsor 
on an extensive 


being redecorated 
both in the private 
apartments and in the State portion of 
the palace, as every available room will 
be required, later on, for the accommoda- 
tion of Imperial and royal guests and 
their humerous suites. 

\ limited liability company with a 
capital of one hundred thousand pounds 
is about to be floated for the purpose of 
running Drury Lane Theater, under the 
management of Mr. Arthur Collins. 


The German Empress was present at 
the rejoicings in honor of the silver wed- 
ding of her aunt, the Princess Henrietta 
of Schleswig-Holstein, who is married to 
Esmarch, and who resides 





Professor von 

at Kiel, on the Baltic. The Princess 
Henrietta and the Professor were mar- 
ried February 28, 1872, he being a 
widower with several children. Of the 


the Princess only 
this being the sec- 
Esmarch, who 


three children born 
one survived infancy, 
ond Carl Friedrich von 
was born July 1, 1874 
decided to make a very 
large display at the Paris Universal Ex- 
position of 1900. the Privy Councillor, M. 
Kowalewsky, director of the Department 
of Commerce and Manufactures, Russian 
Minister of finance, will shortly leave St. 
Petersburg for Paris, accompanied by 
two members of the Ministry. M. Kowa- 
lewski will visit the seene of the future 
exposition and consult with M. Picard, 
Commissioner-General, on the extent and 
situation of the Russian section. 


Russia having 


Ofticial orders have been promulgated 
in the conquered French provinces ot 
\lsace-Lorraine, that henceforward ofti- 
cial notices will be printed in the German 


language only. 


\ lively discussion took place in the 
French Chamber, Paris, regarding the 
recent election of the Abbe Gayraud as 
Deputy for Brest, replacing the late Mgr 


le Huist. 


pression 


The Abbe made a profound im- 
by his brilliant oratorical debut 
inthe Chamber. The anti-clerical party 
has demanded an inquiry as to the valid- 
ity of the election. The motion to this 
end was carried by gainst 121 


Not alone 
manifested 


393 a votes. 
have the Parisian students 
their enthusiasm for Greece, 
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L \ en rv j t 
ttail v ol t.a will I t till 
I obtain ! Cret ( 
t pen cdefianc f K ( f 
( 1 answer t i DOr rit 
na ipation of ¢ l i k 
Cc} nb M. Delvan il 
i LV nounced I iba 
i SiN t 1 ul I H 
ai ob n establ aT Va t 
Va result’. Oo ul K 
Cretan coasts and tl t 
lurk Thi bloc ren 
plrcab nsidered ft I 
v of international ( 
instru l her rep. t 
pr sta nst the recent | ird 
Ch Premier acdce \\ 
nat nand ! |] nt ! 
\ protest th tl f 
peopl We know that 
reat p ple wit u 
rh stron Piilhellenic f i 
th ~ 1dina in ¢ intr i 1 
expression in sympathetic t 
King Geo from the corporati of 
rwegian Swedish und) Dani l 
lents King George has telegraph 
thanking the Danish students for thei: 
good wishes r a poor nation whicl 
during many vears tought for her re 
ligion, | erty and existence 
\ correspondent on board or of the 
British men-of-war lying off Canea ce 
scrib the event thus: The men-of-wat 
opened fire on the insurgents’ positi i 
a result of the nference between tl 
senior office of the war \ | 
the shells from the German, Austrian, 
Russian and English ships were bursting 
all round the insurgents’ position the 
heights above the village of Halepa, out 
side Canea, one of the men went to tl 
flagstatf and hauled down the flag of 
Greece. This was regard sa sign of 
submission, a | th men- Var ceased 
firing. It is believed that t man wh 
hauled down the flag was killed by the 
bursting of a shell on the left side of the 
position. No more firing from the in 
surgents took place on that day, though 
they rehoisted th flag shortly after 
ward. 


FUN AT NICE 


The Nice this year w 


Carnival at 


as a 


brilliant success. This was the twenty 
fifth Carnival celebrated in that town, 
and every effort had been made to rende1 
the festivities worthy of the occasion 
King Carnival” made his entry into the 
town by torchlight. This year the 
King” took the shape of a gigantic 
countryman riding on a turkey, whil 
the *‘Queen’’ was represented as an 
equally huge fishwife. On the Sunday 
after their entry into the town there 
were processions in the streets during 


the whole of the afternoon and even 
Prominent among the triumphal 
were representations of a whale, a n 
key, and a giraffe. All Nice 
the time, so heartily 
enter into the spirit of the ¢ 


seemed 
did 
‘arnival 


every 


CECIL RHODES EXPLAINS 








ing 

cars 
1ioOn- 

mad 


The fourth meeting of the South Afri- 
can Committee was held February 27, 
and expectation was aroused, as if was 
known that Mr. Labouchere would cross 
examine Mr. Rhodes, and some amuse 
ment might be expected. There was not 
so much amusement as was anticipated, 
and most of it —. at the expense of Mr 
Labouchere. Mr. Blake first finished his 
examination, but his questions weré 
rather tedious, and elicited nothin vf 
importance, and then came Mr. Labou 
chere’s turn. The Foreign Power of 
which Mr. Rhodes had spoken at the tirst 
meeting was Germany, and Mr. Rhode 
read speeches of Mr. Kruger and Baror 
von Marschall to prove his assertior 
(fter reading an extraordinary speech « 
Mr. Kruger, Mr. Labouchere sugvested 
that it was made after dinne: Yes 
said Mr. Rhodes, ‘‘but Kruger drinks onl, 
water.” aretort which caused some lau 
ter at the expense of the member f 
Northampton. Mr. Labouchere found 
himself very frequently in the positi 
of examined and not of examine Th 
will give you the hang of it.’ said Mr 
Rhodes, beginning one of his spee« 
and later on he gave Mr. Labouchere a 
lecture on political economy. But th 
best thing of the day was when Mr 
Rhodes, in reply to a question as to 
what he thought of the raid, took up a 
speech delivered by Mr. Labouchere in 
the House of Commons on the subject of 
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WRECK CAUSED BY FLOOD Boys. 
\ Louisville and Nashville limited trai: Js 10 sak wo 
south bound from Chicago was wrecked > C 
March 10 at a point one mile south of , 
Hazleton, Ind., and thirty-seven miles ‘ ; 
north of Evansville, on the Evansvill mar santa onve Gat alers } 
and Terre Haute Road. Five men wert ustra Gis te 
' CashBuyers’ Union, 162 W. VanBurenst. B 47 Chicago 
killed and two seriously jured, 
The accident was the result of the — 
. 1 GET RICH Quickly. Send for 0) Inventi 
heavy rains in Southern Indiana. The ' Wanted." 4 bash Pate A bo.. 405 Broadway, Ne rk. 








$7,000 IN REWARDS! 


OVER 500 FIRST PREMIUMS GIVEN AWAY! 
AND EVERY ONE ENTERING THE CONTEST GETS A VALUABLE PRIZE IN ADDITION, 
How many words f rom the-lette nt in the words ‘GOOD READING"’? 
You can make twenty eive a valuable reward. 


an you rm ained 


7 more in 





a short time and if you do you will re 
























Do not use any letter more timesin any word than tt ay pearsin the 
two words, ‘GOOD READING. is only, such as go 
good, god, dog, read, red, ring. gear lin, do. dear. ne 

et Use these wordsif you desire f‘*GOO0D RE AD. 
ING” to popularize their illustrate make this grand 
est distribution of valuable prizes 1¢ from %too down. 
‘GOOD READING" is one er sold for soc per 
year It has 20 paves of or hoice reading matter nsisting of 
short and continued storie popular authors, has household, farm 
puzzle‘and children’s departments, latest istrated fashions.e To 
the person sending us the largest list of words before 1st we will 
give first choice of these tuable prizes: to second largest list, second 
choice: third largest, third ckoice In addition every competitor will 
get 12 complete novels To enter this contest send us 2 ents in 
money order or stamps with your list of twenty w is or more, and 
we will send ‘‘G 100 RE ADING” ¢ m hst ess together 
with the prizes you w erv person sending us this list of 20 
words or more 25 cents, we will send promptly by mail Twelve 
Complete Nove s by twelve of the most famous vurt he rs -ri- 





caand Er ‘Hunter Quartermain's Story, 


ricken Home "* by Mrs D E.N. Sonthwor 









Haggard 

ed Down,"’ by Charles Dickens, ‘‘The Heiress of Arne,’’ by < 

M. Braeme, au ‘*‘Dora Thorne,’’ et Present subscril ompete and have subscrip 
ns extended 6 months. Li Id be sent at once ar han June rst. Winners an 

nounced in July number. Write pl We refer t n Norwalk or Fuclid Av. Sat 








Address. “GOOD READING.’ NORWALE G 


Bank, Cleveland, as to our standing 


Send 2 letter stamps for sam» 


VILLA MARIA ACADEMY, 


139 E. 





79th Street, corner Lexington Avenue, 
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There [Sa 
Difference 


May be you can not see any difference 
between the new 97 Waverley Bicycle 
for $100 and other makes offered for 
the price. There is one. 

The new Waverley is equipped with 
new and costly bearings that rvn abso- 
lutely true. No other bicycle has such 
bearings—such workmanship— 


F1OO 


nother.Waverley,—the far 




















Send for Free Catalogue. 
Indiana Bicycle Co., Indtanapolis, Ind. 
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Leader in Improvements.—— 





Operation Easy. 
Constructed Conscientiously. 
Durability Demonstrated.— 
Finished Finely. — 





SEND FOR OUR NEW PICTORIAL CATALOGUE. 


| THe SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITER Co., 


SYRACUSE, N. Y., U. &. A. 
Branch Offices in 42 Principal Cities in the United 
States and Canada 
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Guumms We are selling 4! lbs. of the best «ummm: 
he Granulated Sugar for $1.00, and 
eve ey Ging in the grocery line at 
“rock bottom” prices We are | 
the Only Supply House that } 
Sellto€ onsumersatStrictly 
— Wholesale Prices, which is 
= L_ clearly pores when we sell 4i lbs, | 
best granulated sugar $1.00. Weship | 
ehnee goods anywhere to anybody and guarantee sa 
tion. Send No Money, but cut this out and send 
for: full particulars enc ewe nt two cents in stamps to 
CONSOLIDATED WHOLESALE SUPPLY Co., 
215 to 219 So. Clinton St., Chicago, LiL 
Subscribers can safely deal with the above com 
pany Send no money until you write and get full 
particulars.—Pubiisher 
Piease mention this Paper 


= i? TRY IT FREE 





















for 30 days in your own home and 
No money in advance. 
$60 Kenwood Machine for 

$50 Arlington Muchinefor . $1 
Singers ( Made by us) 8S, $11.50, ror 
and 27 other styles All attachments 
agarons We pay freight. Buy trom 
Save awents large profits, 
oer ‘on, o00 i use. peasioges. 4 


adareen (ln Cell BASH BUYERS" UNG 
t Van Buren St., B-47, Chicago, I 





568-164 Wes 





16 oz. to 1 Ib. one, Silver or Currency buys the 
st Seales made at low « prices, 


J.S. De n’t be humbugeed by Agents of 
an if a Trust, Buy of the Manufacturers, 
undre eds of Bpeciaities at less than Wholesale pri -es. viz: 


Cider Mills, 
Rone Mills, 











Organs, Pianos, 
Harness, Safes, 

dack Serews, Trucks, Anvils, Hay Cutters, 
Feed Mills, Stoves, Drills, Road Plows, 
Coffee Milks, es, Lathes, Damp Carts, 
nes, Tools, Wire Fenee, 
rs, Watehes, Clothing &e. 
rm and Counter a 

wto Save Mone 


o BCAL E co., Chicago, Mb | 


A NEW BOOK 


ON POULTRY )ust out for IN. Some- 
thing entirely new. Almost 100 pages 
Printed in finest colored work. Contains 
everything pertain to Poultry in full 
PRICES REDUCED on 1-t Prize stock 
and eggs. Post fy on write now, 
John Bauscher 32 Freeport, 1 
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SINGLE TAX 


National Single Taxer 


!07 Sykes Block, Minneapolis, Minn, 
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IMPROVED ELASTIC TRUSS CO, 
Cor. 12th &t., New York. 


&20 Broadway, 
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Tammany Times 


A NATIONAL DEMOCRATIC JOURNAL. 
RPEDUCEN 
— <<” 


FROM 


$4. had TO $1.00 


,» POSTPAID, 
Make iewees ts for the Democratic 
Party by Circulating 


TAMMANY TIMES. 


In order to reach the largest num- 
ber of voters, we have reduced the 
price of Tammany Times from $4 to 
$1 a year, making it a popular price 
and within the reach of the miasses, 
This makes TAMMANY Tims cheaner } 
than the ®1 magazines which give 
only 12 issues during the ye ar, where 
as we give you 52 nu'nbers for $1.00 


For ecompl rn 4 rd 
Send 5c. ll iat oasteneue ook 














¢ 
$ with photo-encravings and signatures of 

3 prominent Democratic statesmen, or his- 

$ tory of Tammany Hall. 

; 

: TAMMANY yeas. co., 

$ New York Citr, U.S. 

; 
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GOLD RINGS FREE! 


“a hy pigiy e one half-round Ring, 
Rolled Gold plate 4 war 
Samad to anyone wi ho will sell 
1 doz. Indestructihie Lamp Wicks 
(need notrimming) among friends at l0cts. each. Write 
us and we will mail youthe Wicks. You sell them 
and send us the money and we will mail you the Ring. 
STAR CHEMIC AL CO., Box 436, Centerbrook ,Coum 








Acme 
s 
Toilet 
Soap 
For Absolute Purity it 
stands unequalled. 
Those who use it once 


will have no other. 


Druggists 


sold by 


LOOD POISON 


A SPEC A SPECIALTY. sadary oF Tee 
ondary orTer 

tiary BLOOD POLSON permanently 
cured in 15to35 days. You can be treated 
home forsame price under same guaran 
ty. Ifyou prefer tocome here we will cone 
tract to pay railroad fareand hotel b and 
nocharge, if we fail to cure. If you have taken mer- 
cury, iodide mers se and still have aches and 
ains, Mucous Patches in mouth, Sore Throat, 
-imples, Copper Colored Spots, Ulcers on 
any part of the body, Hair or Eyebrows fallin 
out, it is this Secondary BLOOD POISO) 
we guarantee to cure. We solicit the most obsti- 
nate cases and challenge the world fora 
case we cannotcure. This disease has always 























500,000 capital behind our u 
tional guaranty. Absolnte proofs sent sea) 
applic Address COOK_ REMEDY 
3073 Pasonic Temple, CHICAGO, LL! 
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There is an apparent discrepancy at this point. 


The pages are either missing or the pagination is incorrect. 


The filming is recorded as the book is found in the collections. 
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such 

r, ever since they became 

irest countries of the East, it h 
hey and delight to depopulat 
vhich they have ruled. The tf 

yy Mr. Gladstone that the intention 
innounced on behalf of the Ottoman 
announcement almost incredible y 
when the Greek forces shall have 
from the island, the very same 
diers that are fresh from the 
menians are to remain as guardl 


Crete 


studious effort has been made to bef 

lic mind, ‘‘the int rity of the T 

pire”? We are told by the German Emperor, 
by the Russian Emperor, and by others, that 
reforms can only be brought about in Turkey 
on the condition of maintaining the Ottoman 
State intact. There was a time, Mr. Gladstone 
concedes, when the phrase had a meaning and 
was based upon a theory, but the meaning has 
been a fluctuating one, and the the 
renounced. The catch word of ‘i 
Ottoman Empire’? has had, indee 
significance in almost every decade 

ury now expiring. In the 

century it meant that Turkey, 

tem was poisoned and effete 

right of actual sovereig ; 

astern corner of Europe = it meant 
that her baleful sovers ignty had been abridged 

by the excision of Greece from Turkish territory 

and by the partial liberation of Servia. In 1860 

it meant that the Danubian principalities, now 

forming the kingdom of Roumania, had ob- . 
tained their emancipation virtually complete hristians, 
In 1878 it meant that Bosnia and Herzegovina ish yoke. 
had escaped from any but a merel 
connection with Turkey; that Servia was en- the final dis] 
larged, and that northern Bulgaria was free ve taken 

In 1880 it meant that Montenegro had crownel They have 1 
its glorious battle of four hundred years by >the nominal 


achieving acknowledgment of its indepen ce this were de 


. : 
VY nominal themselves 


and obtaining a great accession of territory, tladstone him 
that Thessaly was added to free Greece. ‘ete should 
1886 it meant that southern Bulgaria had been 

permitted to associate herself with her northern from 

sister. What, asks Mr. Gladstone, isthe upshot points out th 
of all this? The upshot is that eighteen million arrangement 
of human beings, who a century ago were sub- vina, which 
ject to the paralyzing and degrading yoke of tria, but ha 
the Turkish Empire, are now as free from it as the overlords 
if they were inhabitants of the British islands. similarly 
Why, then, is it still dinned into the ears of Kuropean hist 
mankind from the thrones, the foreign offices, If Mr. Gl: 

and the obsequious presses of a continent, that it is beca 
human beings must not allow their regard for of that 
justice, humanity, and freedom of life and honor 

to bring into question or put to hazard the ‘‘in- 

tegrity of the Ottoman Empire’? What is [t is fin 
there left of an integrity, which has never been this eloqu 
respected in the past, and why should a catch- juncture Gi 
word so notoriously senseless be expected to seem disposed 
have any force in the eyes of reasonable human turber, has in 
beings? Are we really, inquires Mr. Gladstone, action a 


» commence our twentieth century under the made it impossi 
shadow of a belief that conventions, set up by question, as the 
If-seeking governments in pursuance of the tered with the 
policy of the moment, are everything, and that menia. She ha 
community of blood, religion, history, sympathy of diplomacy, 
and interest, are nothing? In the eyes of the the day 
particular powers, primarily responsible for the his 
present scandalous situation, all these things, with 
indeed, count for nothing. By those, however, can reeall 1 
to whom Mr. Gladstone has especially ad- has conferred 
dressed himself, by Englishmen, Frenchmen, tion that Greece 
and Italians, a different answer will be returned. for a great 
In a word, Mr. Gladstone has arraigned the author of 
so-called European concert as a combinatik 28 
some of whose members are not even seeking 
harmony, but rather the profit that may be 
gained from the discord 
while others through timi 


motives allow thems« lves to be sway 


hey os roduce ; 
wv or fe laudable 


t 


t 


another by the more unscrupulous. 
deals with the way in which the peoples 
are shut out by this pretended conce 
ers from all participation in the conduct 
so vitally affecting their own interests, 
h ips even their libertv. he i 
a finger on the danger-spot ‘ 

iy well be that the peril he ind 
ipti f the humiliation of England, 

‘ons of ‘‘two young men’? at the | 

vernments that ‘‘fight steadily agal 


lom,’’ may evoke in England at all « 
not also in France and Italy, an exp 



































il ! it be t the ame laws 
I t Scotland At about the 
hye i kir r parade ot his vast 
t \ \ t rofter sons were bel 
ia t I i few rabbits on | 
t I it lit nd were fined thirty 
\ t the American millionaires 
t e law enforced would be instr 
t | t l here Had Mr. Lal } 
round he would of u 
I ‘ it | hat is the way Er ! 
1 Mr. Brad Martir not bel ( 
‘ ‘ t Us expecte I bol lt 
I el e thi irticu 1 sutra ( rread 
t i n K1l ulgar parade ! New 
ril ne I importance Wi t 
i ip t Was his Simple dut 
topped that pa In commenting 
eremarks al ter sa that Mr. I ere 
I ive { nuper but | li ! 
N in t least Mr. Labouchere never lose 
het More r. he | plenty of bot But to write 
e thir ind think another happens to all editors, evel 
to the best Mr. Labouchere not an exception He 
knows perfectly well that there is nothing vulgar in a 
Y ponudre He know too, there is nothing of the 
lin indlord ji Mr. Martin. But there is the 
r to be considered, there is the Rich Man to be 
‘ ked Hence t . y 
M. Naquet, father of divorce in France, has come to 
e conclusion that his act wants revising The record 
the business done by the Fourth Chamber of the Paris 
Civil Tribunal, ar titution which corresponds to the 
functionatin n South Dakota, shows that opera 
tio! ire being performed at the rate of ten per dien 
l iverag Is certainly noteworthy, particularily as 
the patients belong ost wholly to the poorer Class 
Che reason for th 1a v found in the paternalism of 
t French Government Poor people enjoy the pre 
riptive right of being divorced free \ law enacted 
oO i ind st n force, grants Judiciary 
" t to all e unable t t It wa 
! I il nt I { to faci or t 1 I 
t not at the time exist ut its provisio! 
ive beer ind sufficiently elastic to include it, as 
‘ ryt (ll that has to be done is to certify 
! \ttorney-General of the Republic that you 
I t i | tion ft pay tor an operation and th 
irgery 1s applied on request In the circumstances if 
irprising that M. Naquet has decided that his 
ct revising Divorce is an old institution now 
hat at ¢} it it w it is progressing among the 
sses In Franc marriage will soon cease to be amons 
them what Voltaire said it was i few weeks older 
nel John Hay nomination as Ambassador t 
let pl susly pre ted in this WEEKLY, is of 




















nature to satisfy every one acquainted with the require 
nt the post Colonel Hay is in the prime of life 
has had exp ce in diplomacy, he is a man of let 
" and, tinally, he is a man of sufficient wealth to 
nable him to undertake those social duties which lat 
rly have constituted the greater part of the ambassa 
lorial 1 ( Olticially nh ambassador Is still the repre 
tat rf 5 intr but as a matter of fact busi 
f any portal vith a foreign Power is cor 
lucte it Wa ngtor the Secretary of State. 
ibs ot wur-talk, the ertainty that international 
lifticn ist end sooner or later in arbitration, the 
fa ti f « munication which the cable h 
led, these thir others t have diminishe 
issacdon ‘ e t ering stature To-day he li 
t nore than a cial envoy whose mission it to 
tintain the dignity of | ountry and to strengthen 
i l i | ls « omity by dining, being 
wd paving ca Is on the Queen, These oftices are 
t laborious, but they require tact, which Colonel Hay 
) sses, and they require wealth, which he possesses 
In tl rcumstances it occurs to me, as doubt 
t " ilready oceurred to others, that this is an 
! [ tl right man in tl right pla ¢ 
Now that the biking season is about to begin, the 
t f tl nti-bieyclists are heard in the press. One 
{ rillest that of Dr. Shadwell. an Englisl phy 
vhos iv is neither well-attuned nor sweet In 
recent number of the “National Review”’ he maintains 
it while wheeling is advantageous to many, there are 
vet many others to whom it is distinctly deleterious, r¢ 
tir in some cases, in internal inflammation, again 
iter, and particularly in nervous disorders In his 
pinion tl latter a iused by the instability of the 
nachine, its constant vibration, the continuous effort 
e | to preserve ¢ ilibrium, and the consequent 
tral ind tension to which the rider is subjected 
\ vs Which, while interesting, are otherwise without 
ilu Bicycling is manifestly unsuited to the helpless 
ind the feeble. So, too, is pedestrianism and horseback 
ridir Like other forms of excitement, it is not 


and, 


athletics, there is an occasional danger 


adapted to those whose hearts are weak, as in cel 


i Varieties ol 








of its being done. But these objections do not apply to 
those in possession of average sense and strength. Ona 
properly constructed bration is imperceptible, 
t fort to preserve quilibrium exists only among 

nnet ind as for the instability of the machine 
und ‘consequent tension on the rider, dear me, if Dr. 





Shadw knew how to bike he would know, too, t 
isul riding on e hind wheel with the front one 
iwing the air, and the delight whicl nes when the 
t one is alone on the asphalt and the rear one is 

sick und buck-jumping behind 

D’Annunzio has been recently interviewed on the 
f the future of fict . Bevond stating that he 
s intolerant of pessimism—a theory, parenthetically, 
wh | is worked for all it was worth—and that he 
eV that life will be rendered beautiful and har 
V ileating a universal worship of art—a 
piatitude which has been running about the book 
es ever since books were shelved—he appears to 


have been more personal than prophetic. On the sub- 
ect of what the novel which we all await will be, he is 
lumb. In tl i may not be 
e. Itis permissible to fancy that the author 


imstances suppositions 
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VoL 


future will war 
more light 


of the with the conventional. Goethe 
lemanded he will need more air, not the 
atmosphere of a but upland where the 
invigorated by that mother of realism, Nature 
herself. He will study the crowd and its emanations, the 
individual as well, and then from his knowledge of Nat- 

of man he will be able to explain 
influence of 


seracilo some 


lungs are 


ure and his 


knowledge 






the duality of the human mind, the sur- 
roundi the changes of views that ensue. Behind 
the visible act will be the analysis of the invisible cause, 


the inevitable de- 
this so clearly, 
picks up the book for a pas- 
fore of accumulated trifles 
find himself among men 
seem but are, for whom he 
whose miseries he may attempt to devise 
a cure. It is this, perhaps, that the novelist of the 
future do. In the perspective he may shake the 
emptiness of philosophies, but in the foreground will be 
the majesty of the Superterrestrial which our intellect 
has been impotent to grasp. He will do this, more it 


contradictories, 


And 


the co-ordination of 
~<d from chances 

vely, that the | 
, suddenly, through the 
? effects, will 


yet so object- 





reader W\ 


id unobsers 





»>noO longer 


women Ww 


iffers and for 


will 


may be, for always in his ears will be the mutterings of 
the Sphinx propounding the eternal riddle. And by 
way of reward a year or two after his death one pub- 
lisher will confide to another that Soandso is beginning 
to sell 


It is now tolerably certain that the illus- 
trating books, magazines and even newspapers will be 
revolutionized by the new photographic method of re- 
producing colors which was recently outlined in this 
Though the rationale of the method is stilla 
value of the result is plain. Concerning the 
present known is the fact 
strated by the inventor that he transfer to a nega- 
tive, and thence xluce on paper, the exact 
hues of any given object Phere are no pi 
the plates are not washed with colored solu 
ssary to view the pictures 
An excellent 
faint flush 


process ot 


column 

secret, th 
process all that is at demon- 
can 
glass or 


ments em 





and it is not 
ugh any 


ex imple exhibites 





1 of tinted glass. 
which the 


combinatik 


t 


a sunrise in 


of dawn is vanishing before the yellow menace of the 
day \ sketch in water-color could not be more deli 
ate nor vet more cleat In the case of a rock picture 
also exhibited it is said that when the glass plate on 
which it was printed was examined under a microscope, 
mussels were seen, their iridescent hues gleaming dis 


tinguishably. Another 


exhibits the tints of 


specimen, 


the sand and of the 


representative of a 


seashore waves 





not only with admirable fidelity but in a fashion which 
would tax the highest art of any painter however 
skilled. Taking one thing with another, it looks as 
though the pictorial we rld were to be highly and per- 
manently embellis 

Mr. Hammerstein, proprietor of the Olympia, is an 


lM presario with laudable inspirations. He has noted, 
that in midsummer the temperature of 
the metropolis is depressing, that the most neighborly 
escape from it is Coney Island, that there, as often as 
the temperature is depressing still, that to 
condemned to remain in town there is by way of 
nothing more refreshing than the roof 


as we all have, 


not more 
those 


entertainment 





garden, and he has planned, devised and executed a 
scheme for general relief. Every evening during the 
coming summer there will leave the Battery an in 

mense barge of steel which, under his supervision, will 
offer a vaudeville show, a table d’hote dinner, and 
which, towed by one or two powerful tugs a few miles 





low the bay, will provide you, amid the salt and 
savors of the ocean, with the opportunity for a plunge. 
Mr. Hammerstein declares that the vaudeville is to be 
superexcellent and the table d’hote unsurpassed. But 


It isa year and a day since I 
illy good variety entertainment, and out of 
never assisted at a satisfactory table 
\s an offset, however, against possi 
respects, there is to be a 


seeing will be believing 
saw a rei 
Europe I have 
dhote in life. 


ble disappointment in 


my 
these 





deck devoted to dancing, which will have a superficial 
area of twenty thous d feet and accommodate five 
thousand peopl If your inclinations are exclusive 


barge you will presumably avoid, 
taking a private box in which 
inhale the breeze, and even 
tickets are to be issued, but to those of 
that one trip will be sufti- 


that the 
and you can do so by 


the show, 


portion ol 


you may view 
dine Season 
decorous tastes I cat 


clent 





fancy 


vieanwhile spectators at the Olympia are, I hear, to 
be gratified and confused by the appearance of Sadi 
\lfarabi, an equilibrist who has already astonished the 
politer sections of Europe \ Russian by birth, an acro- 
bate by profession, Alfarabi is a klinker, On the sum 
mit of a miniature Eiffel Tower, thirty feet high, he 
revolves inds, feet in the air, while on the 
nape of his neck a lamp glows 


ve steadily. Presently, supporting 
4 himself with but one hand, with 


n his h his 


ie the other he removes the lamp, 
ba drops it to an assistant, turns a 

spec summersault, lights on 
is feet, and with a pair of bil- 
liard cues for stilts promenades 
about, but supported as before by 
I s perfectly per- 
pendicular in the air. That 
Ing insufficient for his diversion, 
he indulges by way of climax in 
i miracle of equipoise. On astand 






1es of 


s hands, his leg 





De- 


I places two chairs, slightly 
separated, back to back, on the 
top of each he puts another, up- 
side down, and instantly, with the 
ease of a bird, he is again in the 
air, supporting himself in 


fashion shown in the 


: This is not art, but it is the 
- = nce of a dexterity which very 
-- closely approaches it, and after 
dinner, to the accompaniment of slow music, it is by 
way of entertainment a better aid to digestion than the 
rowdy songs, the rough and tumble numbers, and stupid 
paretic jokes with which the average variety stage is 
encumbered. . 
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in shoes, but she picke 
ip her petticoat, raised the insufficient parasol to pr 
tect at least her | 1 and it, and started otf almost 
run A vust of nd shook her garment It blew 
r ha wildly t, whisking short locks into her 
Ss ke | rl ils were heavy. Almost 
n th nith tl é blacl and again 
{ nitted a py f jUICK rever 
Del tT i’ ti n ‘ 
One, t t four, tf ight, nine 
If I< nt I iti thu rit 
ut wi i ! i re larter of a n 
ised t ( int Phere \ a contusk 
that r ¢ if The ] 
{ it 1 I i torrent sweeping the country 
hee inchained ter. 
I wa li t tart tl ht Lola 
Shall 1 tus I 
It ‘ 1 bett ] forward I} would b 
yiou it her hon ind then it wa ha bore 
ti Vv! rif l » feet, a Crushed bor t, were 
not irremedial S l not mind the rain and 
hurr ! Phe ¢ irrents in t i ! | k 
her nel S i Littl 
| o on now i er happens she t | 
| pt vithout struggle brings a 
sel fre t ment She felt no chill 
S n f p with tl movement al 
eXel She t pat half hidde nde 
v Hi pine rew ral merging 
I hh ( SI! et. ° | 
ral ] t| ! ng el rural, n iburb: 
The fe ! fai ! | i 
ibl ! | he were notr oO fa 
| i ( ‘> i I re ! ] I ol mel 
S I ! her draper- 
1 t ! ( er ek flan it two 
l I ! i ling, exe en tl 
i eir f I I ith upor el It was 
t ther t teri expel et t hor- 
1 lt tnil of her, that cr nad swirl 
of terrol t | s numb, her | palisied, 
her heart « ( ! however, it re il to hea 
kifty fe I 1 t Dougherty | Ist 
L¢ stlir f if n it 
Wi t iserat I ! tte. its ] 
or t tt ps overturned at 











{ ht I l ca perhaps 
H Cree} a Vy ibly. 

that ew truck,’ that 
{ I nh, ana me one else’s, 
rty’s cottage was a sanctuary of refuge 





who had suddenly 





( 1e into an unexpected inheritance, He had been left 
a farm and some money by a distant relative. He and 
his brood had st to pull up stakes and rush to the 
seat of their new acquisitions, and the old house with its 
patch of land was now offered for sale. Mr, Marston, 
upon a part of wi t tomains if infringed, was In 
treaty for its purchase As she hurried up through the 
high weeds, wl h choked the approach, het hand 
already raised to for f possible, an ill-locked latch, 
the door swung open. A man’s tall form appeared 
pon the thres! 

Don't be in t least alarmed, Mrs. Marste it’s I— 
Mr. Oakes—Percival Oakes—the schoolmaster.”’ 

But she could bear no mort Her nerves unstrung 


\ yle with the elements, her hands still 
tremulous from her battle with their fury, she gave a 


faint cry, and fell back against a tree-trunk, panting, 











with blanched liy nd distended pupils 

l say i Mr. Oak the voice continued, quietly 

This doot is é of course l forced it with my 

Knife 

He came up to her quicl but she could not speak 
to hu Hi er plight, threw e arm about 
her und fting more than Ike ig er. drew her 
toward the « orway throu which a flood of 
lig escaped into the gloom rested her head 
against his u r looking up into his eyes in helpless 
weakhes 

I have had great fright,’’ she said, by-and-by, 
when she rega her voice. You must forgive me. 

It's | who need forgiveness for adding to your 
fears.’ He had ne released her, and was standing at 
some distance from her. He had made a pillow out of 
I coat for her he and had installed her on a rude 
bench cut in p which was wedged into the wall and 
pr ted toward the open grate, resting on a wooden 
| Some cor and fagots were burning on the 
} rth nitting fragrant warmth. It was from these 
the light had sl ipon her entrance They filled the 
room Ww r vell resinous vapor. A rough table 


ment: too bulky, per- 









i} ol | been left to be di 
posed ef wi t itely whitewashed, t 
valls were ne the dust of a few 
weeks ne ct yines, of dea leaves 
vidof sand is! ies. It is purple and 
" le blown over flowers 
Phe n 1 mantl f char 
vel lenu } 
M noticed that on the table there was a 
plate, a knife and fork. a flask and glass, some biscuit 
in open basket in which was a pile of freshlv caug 








Were y ! g your supper?’? she ask 
iling 
Oakes was still standing awkwardly close to tl 
table. looking down at le The storm-clouds seemed 


in his eyes. whose gravity 
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l } 
ent emotions that swept him, so that he n 
this sweet lady such words as fitted plac 
Ye * he said, after a pavse, during w 
rm, for a moment lulls seemed to bur 
uibled rage. It rattled the window-panes, bending 
trees until they cracked and groaned as if iit 
Yes, | have spent all day on the Sound. Ig rally 
on Saturdays when we shut up th hoo l yg 
vn for a long swim nad to fisi had sol k 
lay [I was coming home—tl storm overtook me 
and as I thought in for a good hour of I 
ted a tire with some sticks I found in the w i 
{,and | meant to my fish. I was hungry 
talked rapidly. Was it to give himself or her conti 
i hope my Intrusion has not spoiled your appetit 
i seem to have quite a little picnic here Her vol 
s weak and wavering still She was very pale SI 
i taken off her hat and was tossing up her haii 
and fastening it with a diamond-tipped arrow wl 
| its twisted meshes 
| take brandy and crackers with me when I ge ” 
the day He reached for the flask and poured a 
li quantity of the liquid into his glass 
Will you not moisten your lips with th Mi 
Marston? It will prevent vou from taki cold, fron 
f Ing faint. 
Yes. I will. Thanks.*” She made a grima I 
ite the taste. but now, there ih! itd i It 
warm one. | was cold 
And your shoes. Will you not ne! ! t 
‘ warm your damp feet?’ 
She leaned down and with a deft gesture resolutely 
led off her low high-heeled tan she The reaked 
her open-worked silk stockings rh re itu 
ited She moved her toes about, and, timidly resting 
r two hands on the seat, offered them to t flan 
He stooped, picked up her shoes, and standing them 
»on their slender heels on either side of the | rth 
vatched them a moment as the humidity as led 
om them in a tiny streak of spiral smoke 
Ah!’’ he said They were wet indeed! 
e mea biscuit, and do go on cooking vour fish 
It looks ¢ lv fresh and nice. Who knows—lI see no 
prospect of a dinner to-night, and I have missed my 
ifternoon tea. I may as well have my supper with 
yu My family are doubtless at this moment drag 
ng the Sound for my dead body, and beating the 
woods for my remains. Will you give me some of 
your fi Mr. Oakes?’ She pouted out her soft lips as 
she made this last request in her own enchanting way. 
Without replying he made a rampart of fresh fagots 
upon which some red ashes had already fallen, and 
placed the fish across them. They began to broil and 
sputter, \ delicious odor of the sea med to rise 
between the narrow walls 
As he came and went, Lola watched him. His not 
graceful movements. his quick muscular agility full 
of that ardor of living which gives the illusion of 
strength. He wore a gray flannel shirt, and had a blue 
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\ sense of warmth, of security, of comfort, a 
dreamy spell crept over Mrs. Marston’s consciousness, 














sort ol 


i she continued to watch him at his silent work, her 

ul against his coat, her feet to the heat, her hands 
about her knees. 

“You seem to know how to cook,”’ she said, by-and 
by. My mouth is watering already at the aroma of 
your cuisine.” 

L used to prepare all my mother’s meals,”* | ald 
when I was young.’ 

She smiled, Do you speak of your youth in tl 
past tense 

Life is not measured by years always, but son 
times by hardships.’* he said, shortly 

Was yours a hard youth?” she asked, softly I 
was certainly interesting. The thought of Fenno Asch 
flittered across her mind 

My mother was always ill and were misel \ 
poor, 

How sad! 

Yes, I suppose it was , sad he said, with 
light sarcasin in his tone, Your friends would think 
so. They call themselves people of the world, I believe 
but I guess, Mrs. Marston, they do not know mu 

it it é 

I dare say not 

She was ill, and sl muldn’t eat I used to k 
ip little messes for her when I was only a iver of 
wey n 

You were a good son 

Oh, 1 do not know I was to het 

I do not forget it 
Sle ed 
e died. Poor woman! The fish is cooke 
M m. Vil bring youor He carried his littl 
ite over to Lola with her fish, some | it | 
lass Wh i he had now filled with water itel h 

h he had provided himself before her art 
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| | ngers, washing it down with t 
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CHAPTER IV. 
THE VALLEY OF THE SHADOW. 


THE reverend mother lingered till the beginning of 
summer, and it was on a lovely June evening, while 
the nightingales were singing in the convent garden, 
that the holy life slipped away into the great unknown. 
She died as a child falls asleep; the saintly gray head 
lying peacefully on Angela’s supporting arm; the last 
look of the dying eyes resting on that tender nurse with 
infinite love. 

She was gone, and Angela felt strangely alone. Her 
contemporaries, the chosen friend who had been to her 
almost as a sister, the girls by whose side she had sat in 
class, had all left the convent. At twenty-one years of 
age, she seemed to belong to a former generation; most 
of the pupils had finished their education at seventeen or 
eighteen, and had returned to their homes in Flanders, 
France, or England. There had been several English 
pupils, for Louvain and Douai had for a century been the 
chosen refuge of English Romanists. 

The pupils of to-day were Angela's juniors, with 
whom ie had nothing in common, except to teach 
English to a class of small Flemings, who were all but 
unteachable. 

She had heard no more from her father, and knew 
not where or with whom he might have cast in his lot. 
She wrote to him under cover to her sister, but of late 
Hyacinth’s letters had been rare and brief, only long 
enough, indeed, to apologize for their brevity. Lady 
Fareham had been at London or at Hampton Court 
from the beginning of the previous winter. There was 
tal’: of the plague having come to London from Amster- 
dam, that the Privy Council was sitting at Sion House, 
instead of in London, that the judges had removed to 
Windsor, and that the court might speedily remove to 
Salisbury or Oxford. ‘‘And if the court goes to Ox- 
ford, we shall go to Chilton,’”’ wrote Hyacinth; and 
that was the last of her communications. 

July passed without news from father or sister, and 
Angela grew daily more uneasy about both. The great 
horror of the plague was in the air. It had been raging 
in Amsterdam in the previous summer and autumn, 
and a nun had brought the disease to Louvain, where 
she might have died in the convent infirmary but for 
Angela’s devoted attention. She had assisted the over- 
worked infirmarian at a time of excess of sickness—for 
there was a good deal of illness among the nuns and 
pupils that summer—mostly engendered of the fear lest 
the pestilence in Holland should reach Flanders. Doc- 
tor and infirmarian had alike ep the girl’s quiet 
courage and instinct for doing the right thing. 

‘*You are the stuff we want in hospitals,’ the doctor 
said to Angela, ‘‘and it is a pity there are so few of the 
same temper.” 

Remembering all the nun had told of the horrors of 
Amsterdam, Angela awaited with fear and trembling 
for news from London; and as the summer wore on, 
every news-letter that reached the convent brought 
tidings of increasing sickness in the great prosperous 
city, which was being gradually deserted by all who 
could afford to leave it. The court had moved first to 
Hampton Court, in June, and later to Salisbury, where 
again the French ambassador’s people reported strange 
horrors—-corpses found lying in the street hard by their 
lodgings—the king’s servants sickening. The air of the 
cathedral city was tainted—though deaths had been few 
as compared with London, which was becoming one 
vast lazar house—and it was thought the royalties and 
ambassadors would remove themselves to Oxford, where 
Parliament was to assemble in the autumn, instead of 
at Westminster. 

Most alarming of all was the news that the queen- 
mother had fled with all her people, and most of her 
treasures, from her palace at Somerset House—for 
Henrietta "Maria was not a woman to fly before a 
phantom fear. She had seen too much of the stern 
realities of life to be scared by shadows; and she had 
neither establishment nor power in France equal to 
those she left in England. In Paris the daughter of the 
great Henri was a dependent. In London she was 
second only to the king; and her court was more 
esteemed than Whitehall. 

“If she had fled, there must be reason for it,’’ said 
the newly elected Superior, who boasted of correspond- 
ents at Paris, notably a cousin in that famous convent 
the Visitandines de Chaillot, founded by Queen Henri- 
etta, and which had ever been a center of political and 
religious intrigue, the most fashionable, patrician, ex- 
alted, and altogether worldly establishment. 

Alarmed at this dismal news, Angela wrote urgently 
to her sister, but with no effect; and the passage of 
every day, with occasional rumors of an increasing 
death-rate in London, strengthened her fears, until 
terror nerved her to a desperate resolve. She would go 
to London to see her sister; to nurse her if she were 
sick; to mourn for her if she were dead 

The Superior did all she could to oppose this decision, 
and even asserted authority over the pupil who, since 
her eighteenth year, had been rather only a boarder, 
subject but to the lightest laws of the convent. As the 
great-niece and beloved child of the late Superior, she 
had enjoyed all possible privileges; while the liberal 
sum annually remitted for her pension gave her a cer- 
tain importance in the establishment. 

And now on being told she must not go, her spirit 
rose against the Superior’s authority. 

‘IT recognize no earthly power that can keep me from 
those I love in their time of peril!’ she said. 

“You do not know that they are in sickness or dan- 
ger. My last letters from Paris stated that it was only 
the low people whom the contagion in London was at- 
tacking.” 

“If it was only the low people, why did the queen- 
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mother leave? If it was safe for my sister to be in Lon- 
don, it would have been safe for the queen.”’ 

‘Lady Fareham is doubtless in Oxfordshire.’ 

“T have written to Chilton Abbey as well as to Fare- 
ham House, and I can get no answer. Indeed, reverend 
mother, it is time for me to go to those to whom I 


belong. I never meant to stay in this house after my 
aunt’s death. I have only been waiting my father’s 
orders. If all be well with my sister, I shall go to the 


Manor Moat, and wait his commands quietly there. | 
am homesick for England.”’ 

“You have chosen an ill time for homesickness when 
a pestilence is raging.”’ 

Argument could not touch the girl, whose mind was 
braced for battle. The reverend mother ceded with as 
good a grace as she could assume on the top of a very 
arbitrary temper. An English priest was heard of who 
was about to travel to London on his return to a noble 
friend and patron in the north of England, in whose 
house he had lived before the troubles, and in this good 
man’s charge Angela was permitted to depart, on a 
long and weary journey by way of Antwerp and the 
Scheldt. They were five days at sea, the voyage length- 
ened by the almost unprecedented calm which had pre- 
vailed all that fatal summer. A weary voyage in a 
small trading vessel, on board which Angela had to 
suffer every hardship that a delicate woman can be sub- 
jected to on board ship. A wretched berth in a floating 
cellar called a cabin, want of fresh water, of female 
attendance, and of any food but the coarsest. These 
deprivations she bore without a murmur. It was only 
the slowness of the passage that troubled her. 

The great city came in view at last, the long roof of 
St. Paul’s dominating the thickly clustered gables and 
chimneys, and the vessel anchored opposite the dark 
walls of the Tower, whose form had been made familiar 
to her by a print in an old history of London, which she 
had hung over many an evening in Mother Anastasia’s 
parlor. A rowboat conveyed her and her fellow-traveler 
to the Tower stairs, where they landed, the priest being 
duly provided with an efticient voucher that they came 
from a city free of the plague. Yes, this was London. 
Her foot touched her native soil for the first time after 
fifteen years of absence. The good-natured priest would 
not leave her till he had seen her in charge of an elderly 
and most reputable waterman, recommended by the 
custodian of the stairs. Then he bade her an affection- 
ate adieu, and fared on his way to a house in the city, 
where one of his kinsfoik, a devout Catholic, dwelt 
quietly hidden from the public eye, and where he 
would rest for the night before setting out on his jour- 
ney to the north. 

After the impetuous passage through the deep dark 
arch of the bridge, the boat moved slowly up the river in 
the peaceful eventide, and Angela’s eyes opened wide 
with wonder as she looked on the splendors of that si- 
lent highway, this evening verily silent, for the traftic 
of business and pleasure had stopped in the terror of the 
vestilence, like a clock that had run down. It was said 
y one who had seen the fairest cities of Europe, that 
“the most glorious sight in the world, take land and 
water together, was to come upon a high tide from 
Gravesend, and shoot the bridge to Westminster ;"’ and 
to the convent-bred maiden how much more astonish- 
ing was that prospect. 

After passing the queen-mother’s desolate palace the 
boat crept along near the Middlesex shore, till it stopped 
at the bottom of a flight of stone steps, against which 
the tide washed with a pleasant rippling sound, and 
above which there rose the walls of a stately building 
facing southwest; small as compared with Somerset 
and Northumberland houses, midway between which it 
stood, yet a spacious and noble mansion, with a richly 
decorated river-front, lofty windows with sculptured 
pediment, floriated cornice, and two side towers topped 
with leaded cupolas, the whole edifice gilded by the low 
sun, and very beautiful to Jook upon, the windows 
gleaming as if there were a thousand candles burning 
within, a light that gave a false idea of life and festiv- 
ity, since that brilliant illumination was only a reflected 
glory. 

“This, madam, is Fareham House,” said the boat- 
man, holding out his hand for his fee. 

Angela paid the man his price without question. 
She stepped lightly from the boat, while he deposited 
her two small leather-covered trunks on the stone land- 
ing-place in front of the Italian terrace which occupied 
the whole length of the facade. She went up a flight of 
marble steps, to a door facing the river. Here she rang 
a bell which pealed long and loud over the quiet water, 
a bell that must have been heard upon the Surrey shore. 
Yet no one opened the great oak door; and Angela had 
a sudden sinking at the heart as the slow minutes passed 
and brought no sound of footsteps within, no clanking 
or bolt to betoken the opening of the door 

“‘Belike the house is deserted, madam,”’ said the 
boatman, who had moored his wherry to the landing- 
stage, and had carried the two trunks to the doorstep. 
“You had best try if the door be fastened or no. Stay!”’ 
he cried, suddenly, pointing upward. ‘‘Go not in, mad- 
am, for your life! Look at the red cross on the door, 
the sign of a plague-stricken house.”’ 

Angela looked up with awe and horror. A great 
cross was smeared upon the door with red paint, and 
above it sorhe one had scrawled the words, ‘‘Lord have 
mercy upon us!”’ 

And the sister she loved, and the children 
faces she had never seen, were within that house sick 
and in peril of death, perhaps dying—or dead! She did 
not hesitate for an instant, but took hold of the heavy 
iron ring which served as a handle for the door, and 
tried to open it. 

“TI have no fear for myself,”’ she said to the boat- 
man; “I have nursed the sick and the fever-stricken, 


whose 


THE WORLD WAS YOUNGER, 


and am not afraid of contagion—and there are those 
within whom I love, Good-night, friend 

Seeing her enter the house, the old Cromwellian 
shrugged his shoulders, ‘shook his head despondently, 
shoved the two trunks hastily over the threshold, ran 
back to his boat, and pushed off 

“God guard thy young life, mistress,’’ he cried, and 
the wherry shot out into the stream. 

Angela looked about her full of fear, and seeing a 
silver bell upon the table, she took it up and rang it 
loudly. 


She had no lack of courage, this pupil of the Flemish 


nuns, and her footstep did not falter as she went quickly 
up the broad staircase until she found herself in a spa 
clous gallery, and amid a flood of light, for the windows 
on this upper or noble floor were all unshuttered, and 


the sunset streamed in through the lofty Italian case 
ments. 

The folding doors of a spacious saloon stood wide 
open, and Angela entered a room whose splendor was a 
surprise to her who had been accustomed to the sober 


simplicity of a convent parlor, and the cold gray walls 
of the refectory, where the only picture was a pinched 
and angular Virgin by Memling, and the only ornament 


a crucifix of ebony and brass 
Angela made but a hasty survey of this apartment; 
but she noted the card-table and its indications, which 


did but jump with Hyacinth’s account of long nights 
at basset, and of fortunes that changed hands at a 
sitting. 


While she stood in the dying light, wavering fora 
moment, doubtful which way to turn—since the room 
had no less than three tall oak doors, with richly seulpt 
ured heads, two of them ajar—there came a pattering 
upon the polished floor, a pattering of feet that were 


lighter and quicker than those of the smallest child, 
and the first living creature Angela saw in that silent 
house came running toward her. It was only a little 


black-and-tan spaniel, with long silky hair and drooping 
ears, and great brown eyes, fond and gentle, a very toy 
and trifle in the canine kingdom; yet the sight of that 
living thing thrilled her awe-stricken heart, and her 
tears came thick and fast as she knelt and took the little 
dog in her arms and pressed him against her bosom, and 
kissed the cold muzzle, and looked, half laughing, half 
crying, into the pathetic brown eyes. 

‘At least there is life near. This dog would not be 
left in a deserted house,’ she thought, as the creature 
trembled against her bosom, and licked the hand that 
held him, 

The pattering was repeated in the adjoining room, 
and another spaniel, which might have been twin 
brother of the one she held, came through the half-open 
door, and ran to her, and set up a jealous barking which 
reverberated in the lofty room, and from within that 
unseen chamber on the other side of the door there 
came a groan, a deep and hollow sound as of mortal 


agony. 
She set down the dog in an instant, and was on her 
feet again, trembling but alert. She pushed the door a 


little wider and went into the next apartment, a bed 
room more splendid than any bedchamber her fancy 
had ever depicted when she read of royal palaces. 

The walls were hung with Mortlake tapestries, that 
seemed to have been worked but yesterday, so fresh and 
glowing were the colors, tapestries representing in four 
great panels the story of Perseus and Andromeda, and 
the Rape of Proserpine. To her who knew not the old 
Greek fables, those figures looked strangely diabolical. 
Naked maiden and fiery dragon, flying horse and Greek 
hero, Demeter and Persephone, hell-god and chariot, 
seemed alike demoniac and unholy, seen in the dim 
light of expiring day. The high chimney-piece, with 
its Oriental jars, blood-red and amber, faced her as she 
entered the room, and opposite the three tall windows 
stood the state bed, of carved ebony, the posts adorned 
with massive bouquets of chased silver flowers, the cur 
tains of wine-colored velvet, heavy with bullion fringes 
One curtain had been looped back, showing the amber 
satin lining, and on this bed of state lay a man, writh- 
ing in agony, with one bloodless hand plucking at the 
cambric upon his bosom, while with the other he 
grasped the ebony bed-post in a paroxysm of pain. 

Angela knew that dark and powerful face at the first 
glance, though the features were distorted by suffering, 
This sick man, the sole occupant of a deserted mansion, 
was her brother-in-law, Lord Fareham. A large high- 
backed armchair stood beside the bed, and on this 
Angela seated herself. She recollected the Superior’s 
injunction just in time to put one of the anti-pestilen- 
tial lozenges into her mouth before she bent over the 
sufferer, and took his clammy hand in hers, and en- 
dured the acrimony of his poisonous breath. That anx- 
ious gaze, the dark yellow complexion, and those great 
beads of sweat that poured down the pinched counte- 
nance too plainly indicated the disease which had 
desolated London 

The sick man looked at Angela with awful unseeing 
eyes, and then burst into a wild laugh 

See them run, the crop-headed clod-hoppers!"’ he 
cried. ‘“‘Ride after them—mow them down—scatter 
the rebel clot-pots! The day is ours!’ And then, pass- 
ing from English to French, from visions of Lindsey 
and Rupert, and the pursuit at Edgehill, to memories of 
Condé and Turenne, he shouted with a voice that was 
like the sound of a trumpet, ‘‘Boutte-selle! boutte-selle! 
Monte a cheval! monte 4 cheval! a l’arme, 4 l’arme!”’ 

He was in the field of battle again. His wandering 
wits had carried him back to his first fight, when he 
was a lad in his father’s company of horse, followin 
the king’s fortunes, breathing gunpowder, and sinalied 
with blood for the first time—when it was not so long 
since he had been blooded at the death of his first fox. 
He was a young man again, with the prince, that Bour 
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upon the pillow | lay faint and weak, his breathing 
carce audible \ngela laid her fingers on his wrist. 
The pul was fluttering and intermittent 
She remembered every detail of her aunt’s treatment 
of the plague-patie in the convent infirmary, and how 
the turning-pol of the malady and beginning of 
cure had seemed to be brought about by a jdraught of 
trong wine, which the reverend mother had made her 
give the poor fainting creature at a crisis of extreme 
weakne She looked about the room for any flask 
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the dressing-table, with thick wax candles burned 
nearly to the sockets 
A careful search at last discovered a tinder-box and 
matches in a dark angle of the fireless hearth, hidden 
behind the heavy iron dogs. She struck a light, kindled 
her match, and lighted a candle, the sick man’s eyes 
following all her movements, but his lips mute. As she 
went out of the door he called after her 
Leave me not, thou holy visitant—leave not my 
soul in hell! 
i will returs he cried Have no fear, sir; I go 
to fetch win 
Her errand was not done quickly. Amid all the 
n nifieence e had noted on her journey through the 
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tanding. She lowered her light shuddering|ly 
| for the first time since she entered that house of 
tl oung, brave heart sank with the sickness of 
The cellar might swarm with such creatures; the 
irkne of the fast-coming night might be alive with 
iem! And if yonder dungeon-like door were to swing 
to and shut with a spring lock, she might perish there 
in the darkness She might die the most hideous of 
deaths, and her fate remain forever unknown 


In a sudden panic she rushed back to the door, and 
pushed it wider—pushed it to its extremest opening. It 
d too heavy to be likely to swing back upon its 

yet the mere idea of such a contingency ap 
palled her. Remembering her labor in unlocking the 
door from the outside, she douted if she could open it 
from within were it once to close upon that awful vault. 
\nd all this time the lapping of the tide against the 
stone sounded louder, and she saw little spirits of spray 
flashing against the bars in the lessening light. 

She collected herself with an effort, and began het 
search for the wine. Sack was the wine she had given 


seeme 


hinge 


to the sick nun, and it was that wine for which she 
looked Of Burgundy and claret, labeled Clary 
Wine,’’ she found several full bins, and more that were 
nearly empty; Tokay and other rarer wines were de- 


noted by the parchment labels which hung above each 
bin; but to a bin 
labeled which she knew was another name 
the same kind of Spanish wine, The bottles had 
evidently been undisturbed for a long time, for the bin 
was full of cobweb, and the thick coating of dust upon 
the glass betokened a respectable age in the wine. She 
irried off two bottles, one 
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c under each arm, and then 


with even quicker steps than had brought her to that 


darksome place she hastened back to the upper floor, 
leaving the key in the cellar door, and the door ul 
locked. There would be time enough to look after Lord 


Fareham’s wine when she had cared for Lord Fareham 
himself. 

His eyes were fixed upon the doorway as she entered 
They shone upon her in the dusk with an awful glassi 
ness, as if life’s last look had become fixed in death. He 
did not speak as she drew near the bed, and set the wine 
bottles down upon the table among the drugs and cata 
plasms. 

She had found a silver-handled corkscrew in the 
butler’s room among the relics of the feast, and with 
this she opened one of the bottles, Fareham watching 
her all the time. 

Is that same new Alexapharmic?” he asked with a 
sudden rational air, which was almost as startling as if 
a dea in had spoken I will have no more of their 
loaths drugs. They have made an apothecary’s 
shop of my body. I would rather they let me rot by 


the plague than poison me with their antidotes, or dis- 
solved me to death with their sudorifices.”’ 

“This is not a medicine, Lord Fareham, but your 
own wine; and I want you to drink a long draught of 


it, and then, who knows, but you may sleep off your 
malady 

Ay, sleep in the grave, sweet friend! 
the tokens of my breast that mean death. 
one inevitable end for all who are so marked. ‘Tis like 
the forester’s notch upon the tree. It means doom. He 
was king of the forest once, perhaps: but no matter. 
His time has come. O Lord, Thou hast tormented me 
with hot burning coals!"’ he cried, in a sudden access 
of pain; and in the next minute he was raving. 

Angela filled a beaker with the bright golden wine, 
and offered it to the sick man’s lips. It was not with- 
out infinite pains and coaxing that she induced him to 
drink; but when once his parched lips had tasted the 
cold liquor, he drank eagerly, as if that strong wine 
had a draught of water. He gave a deep sigh of 
solace when the beaker was empty, for he had been 
enduring an agony of thirst through all the glare and 
heat of the afternoon, and there was unspeakable com- 
fort in that first long drink. He would have drunk foul 
water with almost as keen a relish. 

He talked fast and furiously, in the disjointed sen- 
tences of delirium, for some little time; and then, little 
by little, he grew more tranquil ; and Angela, sitting 
beside the bed, with her fingers laid gently on his wrist, 
marked the quieter beat of the pulse, which no longer 
fluttered like the wing of a frightened bird. Then with 
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deep thankfulness she saw the eyelids droop over the 
bloodshot eyeballs, while the breathing grew slower 
and heavier as sleep clouded the weary brain. The 
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Would he die in that sleep, she wondered? 
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She knelt upon a remote 
bed, knowing that contagion lurked amid those volu- 
minous hangings, beneath that stately canopy with its 
lustrous satin lining, on which the light of the wax 








candles was reflected in shining patches as upon a lake 
of golden water. She had no fear of the pestilence; 
but an instinctive prudence made her hold herself aloof, 
there was nothing more to be done for the 

he remained long in prayer, repeating one of those 

s which she had learned in her infancy, and 

h of late had seemed to her to have somewhat too 

set and mechanical a rhythm. The earnestness and the 
fervor seemed to have gone out of them in somewise 
since she had come to womanhood. The names of the 
sa lips invoked were dull and cold, and evolved 
no of uman or superhuman love and power 
What need of intercessors whose personality was vague 
in 1, Whose eal y ries were ma le up of truth 
so interwoven with fal hat she scarce dared believé 
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| en that which might be true. In the One Crucifie 

was help for all nners, strong Rock of Refuge, gospx 

and creed, the rule of life here, the promise of immor 
tality hereafter. 

rhe litanies t irgin and saints were said as a duty 

a part of that implicit obedience which was thy 

groundwork of her religion; and then all the aspir: 

tions of her heart, her prayers for the sick man yonde1 

her fears for her absent sister, for her father in his 


foreign wanderings, went up in one stream of invoca 
tion to Christ, the Redeemer. To Him, and Him alone 
the f faith and love rose like the 

upon an altar—the altar of a girl’s trusting heart. 

She was lost in meditation that she was uncon- 
scious of an approaching footstep in the stillness of the 
deserted house till it drew near to the threshold of the 
sick-room. The night was close and sultry, and she 
had left the door open, and that slow tread had cross« 
the threshold by the time she rose from her knees. Her 
heart beat fast, startled by the first human presence 
which she had known in that melancholy place, save 
the presence of the pest-stricken sufferer. 

She found herself face to face with a ‘middle-: 
gentleman of medium stature, clud in the sober color- 
ing that suggested one of the learned professions. He 
appeared even more startled than Angela at the unex- 
pected vision which met his gaze, faintly seen in the 
dim light. 

There was silence for a few moments, and then the 
stranger saluted the lady with a formal reverence as he 
laid down his gold-handled cane. 

“Surely, madam, this mansion of My Lord Fare- 
ham’s must be enchanted,’’ he said. “I left a crowd of 
attendants, and the stir of life below and above stairs, 
only this forenoon last past. I find silence and va- 
cancy. That is scarce strange in this dejected and un- 
happy time; for it is but too common a trick of hireling 
nurses to abandon their patients, and for servants to 
plunder and then desert a sick house. But to find an 
angel where I left a hag! That is the miracle! And an 
angel who has brought healing, if I mistake not,’’ h¢ 
added, in a lower voice, bending over the sleeper. 

Iam no angel, sir, but a weak, erring mortal,’’ an- 
swered the girl, gravely. ‘‘For pity’s sake, kind doctor 
-since I doubt not you are my lord’s physician—tell me 
where are my dearest sister, Lady Fareham, and her 
children. Tell me the worst, I entreat you!” 

“Sweet lady, there is no ill news to tell. Her lady- 
ship and the little ones are safe at my lord’s house in 
Oxfordshire, and it is only his lordship yonder who has 
fallen a victim to the contagion. Lady Fareham and 
her girl and boy not been in London since the 
plague began to rage. My lord had business in the city, 

and came hither alone. He and the young Lord Roch- 
who is the most audacious infidel this town can 
show, have been bidding defiance to the pestilence, 
deeming their nobility safe from a sickness which has 
for the most part chosen its victims among the vulgar.”’ 

‘‘His lordship is very ill, I fear, sir?’’ said Angela, 
interrogatively. 

‘T left him at eleven o’clock this morning with but 
scanty hope of finding him alive after sundown. The 
woman I left to nurse him was his house-steward's wife, 
and far above the common kind of plague-nurse. I did 
not think she would turn traitor. Her husband has 
proved a false steward. The house has been robbed of 
plate and valuables, as I believe, from signs I saw below 
stairs; and I suppose husband and wife went off to- 
gether. It was an artful device of those plunderers to 
paint the red cross on the door, and thus scare away 
any visitor who might have discovered their depreda- 
tions. But you, madam, a being so young and fragile, 
have you no fear of the contagion?”’ 

‘Nay, sir, I know that Iam in God’s hand. Yonder 
poor gentleman is not the first plague-patient I have 
nursed. There was a nun came from Holland to our 
convent at Louvain last year, and had scarce been one 
night in the house before tokens of the pestilence were 
discovered upon her. I helped the infirmarian to nurse 
her, and with God’s help we brought her round. My 
aunt, the reverend mother, bade me give her the best 
wine there was in the house—strong Spanish wine that 
a rich merchant had given to the convent for the sick 
and it was as though that good wine drove the poison 
from her blood. She recovered by the grace of God 
after only a few days’ careful nursing. Finding his 
lordship stricken with such great weakness, I ventured 
to give him a draught of the best sack I could find in 
his cellar.”’ 

“Dear lady, thou art a miracle of good sense and 
compassionate bounty. I doubt thou hast saved thy 
sister from widow's weeds,”’ said Dr. Hodgkin, seated 
by the bed, with his fingers on the patient's wrist, and 
his massive gold watch in the other hand. ‘‘This sound 
sleep promises well, and the pulse beats somewhat slow 
and steadier than it did this morning. Then the case 
seemed hopeless, and I feared to give wine—though a 
free use of generous wine is my particular treatment 
lest it should fly to his brain, and disturb his intellectu- 
als at a time when he should need all his senses for the 
final disposition of his affairs. Great estates sometimes 
hang upon the breath of a dying man.”’ 

‘Oh, sir, but your patient! To save his life, th: 
would sure be your first and chiefest thought.”’ 

‘““Ay, ay, my pretty miss; but I had other measures. 
Apollo twangs not ever on the same bowstring. Did 
my sudorific work well, think you?’ 

‘‘He was bathed in perspiration when first I found 
him; but the sweat-drops seemed cold and deadly, as if 
life itself were being dissolved out of him.’’ 

‘‘Ay, there are cases in which that copious sweat is 
the forerunner of dissolution; but in others it augurs 
cure. The pent-up poison, which is corrupting tli 
patient's blood, finds a sudden vent, its virulence 
diluted, and if the end prove fatal, it is that the pati 
lacks power to rally after the ravages of the-disease. 
rather than that the poison kills. Was it instantly 

after that profuse sweat you gave him the wine, | 
wonder?” 

“It was as speedily as I could procure it from the 
cellar below stairs.’’ 

“And that strong wine, given in the nick of time. 
reassembled nature's scattered forces, and rekindled 
the flame of life. Upon my soul, sweet young lady, I 
believe thou hast saved him! All the drugs in Bucklers- 
bury could do no more. And now tell me what symp- 
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you have noted since you have watched by his 


and tell me further if you have strength to con- 
e his nurse, with such precautions as I shall dictate, 
{ such help as I can send you in the shape of a stout, 
est serving-wench of mine, and a man to guard the 
er part of your house, and fetch and carry for you?”’ 
I will do everything you bid me, with all my heart, 
| with such skill as I can command.” 
Those delicate fingers were formed to minister to 
sick. And you will not shrink from loathsome 
ices —from the application of cataplasms, from 
eansing foul sores? Those blains and boils upon that 
x body will need care for many days to come.” 
I will shrink from nothing that may be needful for 
s benefit. I should love to go on nursing him, were it 
y for my sister’s sake. How sorry she would feel to 
so far from him, could she but know of his sickness! 
Yes, I believe Lady Fareham would be sorry,’ an- 
vered the physician with a dry little laugh; ‘though 
re are not many married ladies about Rowley’s Court 
whom I would diagnose as much. The servant I send 
u will bring meat and all needful herbs for making a 
mg broth, with which you will feed the patient once 








hour. There are many who hold with the boiling 
1 in such a broth, but I will not enter upon the 
erits of aurum potabile as a fortifiant. I take it that 
this case you will find beef and mutton serve yo 
n. I shall send you from my own larder as mu 

f as will suffice for to-night’s use, and to-m« 
sur servant must go to the place where the country 





ple sell their goods, butcher’s meat, poultry nad 
len stuff; for the butcher’s shops of London are 
itly all closed, and people scent contagion in any 
itercourse with their fellow-citizens. You will hav 


refore to look to the country people for your sup 
ies; but of all this my own man will give you infor 
ition. So now, good-night, sweet young lady It is 
the stroke of nine. Before eleven you shall have 
se Who will help and protect you. Meanwhile you 
id best go downstairs with me, and lock and bolt the 
reat door leading into the garden, which I found 
jar 


There is the door facing the river, too, by which I 
entered, 

Ay, that should be barred also. Keep a good 
heart, madam. Before eleven you shall have a sturdy 
watchman on the premises.” 

It was past eleven before the expected succor ar- 
rived, and in the interval Lord Fareham had awakened 
once, and had swallowed a composing draught, having 
apparently but little consciousness of the hand that 
administered it. At twenty minutes past eleven Angela 
heard the bell ring, and ran blithely down the now 
familiar staircase to open the garden door, outside 
which she found a middle-aged woman and a tall sturdy 
young man, each carrying a bundle. These were the 
rse and the watchman sent by Dr. Hodgkin. The 
oman gave Angela a slip of paper from the doctor, by 
way of introduction. 

‘You will find Bridget Basset a worthy woman, and 
able to turn her hand to anything; and Thomas Stokes 
is an honest, serviceable youth, whom you may trust 
upon the premises, till some of his lordship’s servants 
can be sent from Chilton Abbey, where I take it there 
is a large staff.” 

She made her arrangements promptly and decisively. 
Mrs. Basset was to stay all night with her in the pa- 
tient’s chamber, with such needful intervals of rest as 
each might take without leaving the sick-room; and 
Stokes was first to see to the fastening of the various 
basement doors, and to assure himself that there was 
nu one hidden either in the cellars or on the ground 
loor; also to examine all upper chambers, and lock all 
doors; and was then to make himself a bed in a dress 
ing closet adjoining Lord Fareham’s chamber, and was 
to lie theve in his clothes, ready to help at any hour of 
the night, should help be wanted. 

And so began Angela's first night-watch by the bed- 
side of her brother-in-law, the man whom she had pict- 
ured to herself so vividly as she read of him in her 
sister's letters, the uncourtly soldier whose character 
seemed to stand out with a gloomy force from the 
frivolous intrigues and childish vanities of palace and 
drawing-room. 

Those dark eyes had never looked upon her with the 
light of reason. Would they ever so look? Would he 
ever be more to her than a plague-stricken sufferer, or 
was this sick-room only the ante-chamber to the grave? 











BETWEEN LONDON AND OXFORD. 
THREE nights and days had gone since Angela first 
set her foot upon the threshold of Fareham House, and 
1 all that time she had not once gone out into the great 
ity, where dismal silence reigned by day and night, 
save for the hideous cries of the men with the dead- 
arts, calling to the inhabitants of the infected houses 
to bring out their dead, and roaring their awful sum- 
nons with as automatic a monotony as if they had 
en hawking some common necessary of life—a dismal 
cry that-was but occasionally varied by the hollow tones 
fa Puritan fanatic stalking, gaunt and half clad, along 
the Strand, and shouting some sentence of fatal bode- 
ent from the Hebrew prophets; just as before the 
ege of Titus there walked through the streets of Jeru- 
salem one who cried, ‘‘Woe to the wicked city!’ and 
hose voice could not be stopped but by death. : 
In those three days and nights the foulest symptoms 
f the contagion were subjugated; and those horrible 
iins and sores which were the most loathsome feat 
ires of this corruption were put in the way of healing. 
sut the ravages of the disease had left the patient in a 
tate of weakness which bordered on death: and his 
irses were full of apprehension lest the shattered 
rces of his constitution should fail even in the hour of 
-overy. The violence of the fever was abated, and 
» delirium had become intermittent, while there were 
us in which the sufferer was conscious and reason- 
ile, and in those periods of reason he would fain hav 
talked with Angela more than her anxiety would allow 
He was full of wonder at her presence in that hous 
nd when he had been told who she was, he wanted to 
know how and why she had come there; by what happy 
‘cident, by what interposition of Providence, she had 
en sent to save him from a hideous death 
‘I should have died but for you,’ he said, “IT shonld 
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ive lain here in my ri t er tha 
in a charnel-house, till the cart tched my | 
Cass. I should be rotting in ! i their } 
yonder, behind the td Abbey 


Ange la put ne. ngers on her li 
hand drew the silken coverlet over t ck 
der. 

She had a strong desire to explore t 


she had yet seen so little, and her patient 


arrived at a state of his disorder when it wa * 
him to be tempted to prolonged slumbers by el 
solitude, she put on her hood and gloves and wen 


alone to see the horror {f the rted str 


Nurse Jasset had given her so appalling a picture 

















It was four o'clock, and the fterncon \ 
hoticst: the blue of a cloudless sky was reflecte t 
blue of the silent river, where instead of the flot a 
rayly painted wherries, the processiot 
the music and song, the ceaseless traf f rt ar 
city, there was only the faint ripple of tl t 
here and there a solitary bark creepil 
the tide with ineffectual vil flap) 
atmosphere. 

. vords t 
betw n the Strat la \\ te pel in t 
ner, now drawil { rd its mela ol 
than once in her brief pilgrimage A1 a 
huddering from th nbrasure of ad 
to some narrow alley, at it ot death iyi 
threshold, stiff, st nheeded nore than <« 
progress from the iixchange to St. | i 
the shrill wail of women lamenting for il ju | 
| irted. Death wa Lb« ind al nd } l ’ 
bell of the cathedral tolled with an inexoral 
the summer stillness, as it had tolled « ry thy 
those long months of h und di ht l row 
ing fear, and ever-thickenin ray 

Eastward there rose the red glare of a t fir 
and she feared that some of those old wo« i 
the narrower streets were blazing, but on y of 





solitary foot passenger, she learned that 


one of many which had been burning 








street corners and in open spaces, at great expense of 
sea coal, with the hope of purifying the atmosphere and 
dispersing poisonous gases—but that so far no ame ra 


tion had followed upon this outlay and labor. She 
came presently to a junction of roads near the Fleet 
ditch, and saw the huge coal fire flaming with a kly 
glare in the sunshine, tended by a lean and sp« 
figure, half-clad and hungry-looking, to whom sh , 
an alms; and at this juncture of ways a great peril 
awaited her, for there sprang as it were out of the very 
ground, so quickly did they assemble from neighbori! 

courts and alleys, a throng of mendicants, who clustered 
round her, with filthy hands outstretched, and shrill 
voices imploring charity. So wasted were their half 
naked limbs, so ghastly and livid their countenance 
that they might have all been plague-patie1 
Angela recoiled from them in horror 

“Keep your distance, for pity’s sake, good friend 
and [I will give you all the money I carry," she ex 
claimed, and there was something of command in het 
voice and aspect, as she stood before them, straight and 
tall, with pale, earnest face. 

They fell off a little way, and waited till she scat 
tered the contents of her purse—small Flemish coin 
upon the ground in front of her, where they scrambled 
for it, snarling and scuffling each other like dogs fight 
ing for a bone. 

Full of pity and of gravest, saddest thoughts, the 
lonely girl walked through the lonely town to that part 
of the city where the streets were narrowest, a laby- 
rinth of lanes and alleys, with a church-tower or steepl 
rising up amid the crowded dwellings at almost every 
point to which the eye looked. Angela wondered at 
the sight of so many fine churches in this heretical land. 
Many of these city churches were left open in this day 
of wrath, so that unhappy souls who had a mind to 
pray might go in at will, and kneel there. 
peered in at an old church ‘in a narrow court, holding 
the door a little way ajar, and looking along the cold 
gray nave. All was gloom and silence, save for an 
notonous and suppressed murmur of one invisible wor 
shiper in a pew near the altar, who varied his supplica 
tory mutterings with long-drawn sighs. 

She wandered through the maze of streets and lanes 
sometimes coming back unawares to a street she had 
lately traversed, till at last she came to a church that 
was not silent, for through the open door she heard a 
voice within, preaching or praying. She hesitated for 
a few minutes on the threshold, having been taught that 
it was a sin to enter a Protestant temple; and the 
something within her, some new sense of independ 
and revolt against old traditions, moved her to enter 

















and take her place quietly in one of the curious wooden 
boxes where the sparse congregation were seated, lister 
ing to a man in a Geneva gown, who was preaching in 


a tall oaken pulpit. surmounted by a massive unding- 
board, and furnished with a crimson velvet cushién, 
which the preacher used with great effect during h 
discourse, now folding his arms upon it and leani 
forward to argue familiarly with his flock, 
ing a long lean arm above it to point a denouncing 
finger at the sinners below, anon belaborit 

in the passion of his eloquenc« 

He preached of Christ the Saviour 
and a force which were new to Angela. 
that commanding, that touching image unol 
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any other personality \Jl those es 
which Angela had seen crowded around the god 
form, all those sufferings and virtues of the spot 
mother of God were ignored in that impassioned 
ti The preacher held up Christ crucified, Hir 
as the fountain of pity and pardon. He reduced Cl 
ianity to its simplest elements, primitive “ t 
memory of the God-Man was yet fresh in tl I f 
those who had en the divine countenance and list ed 
to the divi ind Angela felt I ! I I 
felt before th ne ynd pul he ¢ s 
faith 

l wi t f ! 1 . 
preacher wl measured his d irse by t nd f 
an hour-giass vas ieemed ou 
Nonconformists there were those who tur t 
and let the flood of eloquence f on far into the s 
ond hour The old man had been prea I ‘ ng 


time when Angela awoke as from a dream and reme! 
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not lea r the coach that 
ry 1 H nth and her 
’ it irt to-mort I ar 
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ho 
, t I f 
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»y him and pr rh 
\ t r re Le or } 1 
und r vy b I 1 i 
conquel 1 wel fair 1 | 
nd aga t tl ik ind 
t i but tl I ira qi of 
‘ tisfied h his patient prog! 
to Lady Fareha vlvising her to send 
I ! vit horse for h lordship’s 
r reia of } horses between 
fordshire, & matter of easier accom 
plishment than it would have been in the earlier sum- 
mer, when all the quality were flying to the country, 
ind post-horses were at a premium. Now there were 
but few people of rank or standing who had the courage 
to stay in town, like the A ibishop, who had not left 
Li th tout old Duke of Albemarle, at the 


feared the pestilence no more than he 
or Cant 

lship’s lackeys, and his Oxfordsh 
major-domo, and clerk of the kitchen, arrived a wee 
after Angela’s landing, bringing loving letters from 
Hyacinth to her husband and sister. The physician 
had so written as not to scare the wife. She had been 
told that her husband had been ill, but was in a fair 
way to recovery, and would post to Oxfordshire as 
soon as he was strong enough for the journey, carryin 
his sister-in-law with him, and lying at the accustome 
inn at High Wickham, or perchance resting two nights 





d 


and spending three Gays upon the road 

The pestilence had passed by, and they went out in 
the sunshine, in the freshness of a September morning, 
balmy, yet cool, with a scent of flowers from the gar- 
dens of Lambeth and Bankside blowing across the river. 


The family coach was almost as big as a house, and 
ifforded ample room for the convalescent to recline at 
his ease 
1 confidential servant with the manners of 
sat side by side upon the other 

They had the two spaniels with them, Puck and 
d little beasts, black and tan, 


uls, crowded with intellect, pug 


on one seat, while Angela and the steward, 
¢ 


rt 


a courvier, 





Ganymede, silky- 
with bul 





noses so short as hardly to count for nos« yorrie eyes 


rreediness, and affection. 








*uck snuggled cozily in the soft laces of his lordship’s 
shirt: Ganymede sat and blinked at the sunshine from 
\ngela’s lap. Both snarled at Mr. Manningtree, the 
teward, and 1 htest fan irity on his 
part 
r} t el I \ in half 
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and white, her fa I er ar! 

stretched it as 1 greet the ! “atal SI 

clasped het ter t r bre he saluted 
her husband, « " her } ! laughing 
between the |] ‘ 

Welcome, 1 é ped nun e cried I never 
thought they w 1 let thee out of thy prison, or that 
thou wouldst muster irage to break tl yond Wel 
come, and a hundr welco! And that hou 
shouldst have saved n lord life Oh, tl nder of 
it! While 1, within a |] red 1 f hu knew not 
that he was ill, here Ist thou come eas to save 
him! W1) t in r? ry tale 

And is t ry Far am, takin 
his wife face n |} two hands and bending 
down to ki the hite forehead under its cloud of pale 
golder url and un t cherish her for all the rest 
of your life But for | should have died alone in 
that great ud ind the rat ould have iten 
me, and then perhap vould have cared no longer 
for the mal ym, ar i ive had to bulid another 
further we by n Lord Clarendon here all the 
fine folks are in nd that would have been a pity.” 

“Oh, Far im, do not begin with thy irony-stop! I 
know all your organ-to from the tenor of your kind 
ness to the bourdon of your displeasure. Do you think 
lam not glad to have you here safe and sound? Do 
you think I have not been miserable about you since I 
knew of your sickness Monsieur de Malfort will tell 
you whether I hay been unhappy or not : 

Why, Malfort! What wind blew you hither at 
perilous season, when | hmen are going abroa 
fear of the pestilence, and when your friend St. Evre 
mond has fled from the beauties of Oxford to the malo 
dorous sewel ind fusty fraus of the Netherlands? 

I had no fear of the contagion, and I wanted to see 
my friends l am lodgings in Oxford, where there 
is almost as mu vl inpany as there ever was at 
Whitehall 

The Comte de Malfort and Fareham clasped hands 
with a cordiality which bespoke old friendship; and it 
was only an instinctive recoil on the part of the En- 
glishman which spared him his friend’s kisses. They 
had lived in camps and in courts together, these two, 
and had much in common, and much that was antago 
nistic in temperament and habits. Malfort, lazy and 
luxurious, when there w no fighting on hand; a man 
whose one busins when not under canvas, was to sur 
pass everybody else in the fashion and folly of the hour, 
to be quite the finest gentleman in whatever company 
he found himself 

The children hung upon their father, Papillon on one 
side, Cupid on the other, and it was in them rather than 
in her sister’s friend that Angela was interested. The 
girl resembled her mother only in the grace and flexi- 
bility of her slender form, the quickness of her move- 
ments, and the vivacity of her speech. Her hair and 
eyes were dark, like her father’s, and her coloring was 
that of a brunette, with something of a pale bronze 
under the delicate carmine of her cheeks. rhe boy 
favored his mother, and was worthy of the sobriquet 
Rochester had bestowed upon him. His blue eyes, 
chubby cheeks, cherry lips, and golden hair were like 
the typical Cupid of Rubens, and might be seen repeated 


ceiling of the Banqueting House. 
this is all flummery,”’ said Fareham, 


irl as she hung upon him. Thou 


ad libitum on the 
[ll warrant 
looking down at the zg 
art not glad to see me 
“Tam so glad that 


I could eat you, 
the 


lil 
bike 4 


as the giant would 
have eaten Jack,” an girl, leaping up to kiss 
him, her hair flying back dark cloud, her active 


legs struggling for freedom in her long brocade petti- 


swered 




















coat 

And you are not afraid of the contagion?” 

Afraid! Why | wanted mother to take me to you 
as soon as I heard you were ill.” 

Well, I have been smoke-dried and pickled in strong 
waters, until Dr. Hodgkin accounts me safe, or I would 
not come nigh thee Ss sweetheart, this is your aunt, 
whom you are to love next best to your mother.’ 

But not so well as you, sir You are first,’’ said 
the child, and then turned to Angela and held up her 
rosebud mouth to be kissed You saved my father’s 
life,’’ she said If you ever want anybody to die for 
you let it be me 
: Gud! what a delicate wit sweet child is posi 
tively tuant,’’ exclaimed a uung lady, who was stroll- 
ing beside them, and whom Lady Fareham had not 
taken the trot to introduce by name to any one, but 
who was now inted for as a country neighbor, Mrs. 
Dorothy Letts 

Angela was watching her brother-in-law as they 
sauntered alon i he saw that the fatigue and agi 
tation of this meeting were be inn ing to affect him 
Hie was carrving his hat in one hand, while the other 
caressed Papillon There were beads of perspiration 
on his forehead, and his steps began to drag a little. 
Happily the coach had kept a few paces in their rear 
oa tree W is Walking beside it sO Angela pro 
posed that his lordship should resume his seat in the 
vehicle and drive on to his house, while she went on 
foot with her ter 

I must with his lordship.’’ cried Papillon, and 
leaped into the coa before her father 

Hyacinth put her arm through Angela’s and led her 
slowly along the grassy walk to the great ites, the 
Frenchman and Mrs. Lettsome following, and unversed 
as the convent-bred girl was to the ways of this particu- 
lar world, she ould nevertheless perceive that in the 
conversat tween these two, M. de Malfort was 
amusing himself at the expense of his fair companion. 
His own Ex h was by no means despical as he had 
spent more than a vear at the embassy immediately 
after the Restoration, to say nothing of his constant 
intercour with the Fare} other English exiles 
in Franc bu W el ng the young lady to 
talk to him un Fret was spoken with an 
affected drawl, that was even more ridiculous than its 
errors ra 

CHAPTER VU 
AT THE TOP OF THE FASHION 

NOTHING could have been more cordial than Lady 
Fareham’'s welcome to her sister, nor were it easy to 
imagine a life more delightful than the life at Chilton 
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Abbey ir iat autumnal season, when every stage of 


y yeal 
o1oring 


the 


decay 








liancy of which made ruin beautiful, and dis- 
approach of winter, as a court harridan 

de age and wrinkles under a yellow satin mask 
ime-colored domino. The Abbey was one of 

those capacious, irregular buildings in w hich all that a 
house was in the past and that it is in the present are 
composed into a harmonious whole, and in which past 
and present are so cunningly interwoven that it would 
have been difticult for any one but an architect to dis- 
tin where the improvements and additions of 
yi were grafted on to the masonry of th » four- 
teenth century. Here where the spacious plate room 
Ll pantry began there were walls massive enougl for 
the immuring of refractory nuns, and this corkscrew 
Jacobean staircase, which wound with carved balusters 
up to the garret story, had its foundations in a flight of 
cyclopean stone steps that descended to the cellars, 
vhere the monks kept their strong liquors and brewed 
their beer. Half of my lady’s drawing-room had been 
the refectory, and the long dining parlor still showed 


the groined roof cf an ancient cloister, while the music- 
room into which it opened had been designed by Inigo 
Jones, and built by the last Lord Fareham. 

To Angela the change from an inclosed convent to 
such a house as Chilton Abbey was a change that filled 
all her days with wonder. The splendor, the air of 
careless luxury that pervaded her sister’s house, and 
suggested costliness and waste in every detail, could 
but be distressing to the pupil of Flemish nuns, who had 
seen even the trenchers scraped off to make soup for the 

*,and every morsel of bread garnered as if it were 
gold dust. From that sparse fare of the convent to this 
Rabelaisian plenty, this plethora of meat and poultry, 
huge game pies and elaborate confectionery, this per- 
petual too much of everything, was a transition that 
startled and shocked her. 

It sickened Angela the long dining-table 
loaded, day after day, with dishes that were many of 
them left untouched amid the superabundance, while 
the massive Cromwellian sideboard seemed to need all 
the thickness of its gouty legs to sustain the ‘‘regalia”’ 
of hams and tongues, pasties, salats and jellies. And 
all this time the *‘Weekly Gazette’ from London told 
of the unexampled distress in that afflicted city, which 
was but the natural result of an Dy i ape that had 
driven all the well-to-do away, and left neither trade 
nor emp loyment for the lower classes. 

‘‘What becomes of that mountain of food?’’ Angela 
asked her sister, after her second dinner at Chilton, by 
which time she and Hyacinth had become familiar and 
at ease with each other. Is it given to the poor?” 

“Some of it, perhaps, love; but I'll warrant 
most of it is eaten in the offices—with many 
some sirloin and haunch to boot.” 

“Oh, sister, it is dreadful to think of sucha troop! I 
am always meeting strange faces. How many servants 
have you?”’ 

‘T have never reckoned them. Manningtree — 
no doubt; for his wages book would tell him. I take i 
there may be more than fifty, and less than a hundre Mi 
Anyhow, we could not exist were they fewer. 

‘More than fifty people to wait upon four! 

“For our state and importance, chérie, we are very 
ill-waited upon. I nearly died last week before I could 
get any one to bring me my afternoon chocolate. The 
men had all rushed off to a bull-baiting; and the women 
were romping or fighting in the laundry, except my 
own women, who are too genteel to play with the 
under-servants, and had taken a holiday to go and see 





poor 


to see 


that 
a hand- 


a tragedy at Oxford. I found myself in a deserted 
house. I might have been burned alive, or have expired 
in a fit, for aught any of those overfed devils cared.” 


reguiated?”’ 
at home. 


But could they not be better 
‘They are when Manningtree 
them all under his thumb.” 


He has 


is 


And is he an honest, conscientious man?”’ 

‘Who knows? I dare sav he robs us, and takes a 
‘pot devin’ whenever ‘tis offered. But it is better to be 
robbed by one than by an army, and if Manningtree 


keeps others from cheating he is worth his wages.”’ 
There were musicians in her ladyship’s household 
youths who played lute and viol, and sang the dainty 
of the latest ballad-mongers very 
warm weather, which had a bad effect 


meaningless songs 


prettily. The 


upon the bills of mortality, was so far advantageous 
that it allowed these gentlemen to sing in the garden 
while the family were at supper, or on the river while 
the family were taking their evening airing. Their 
newest performance was an arrangement of Lord Dor- 
set’s lines—*‘To all you ladies now on land,” set as a 


There could scarcely be anything prettier than 
fall of the refrain that ended every verse— 


“With a fa, la, la, 
rhaps permit some happier man 
lo kiss your hand, or flirt your fan, 
With a fa, la, la.”’ 


round 
the dying 


The last lines died away in the distance of the moonlit 
garden, the singers slowly retired, while Henri de 
Malfort illustrated that final couplet with Hyacinth’s 
fan, as he sat beside her. 

Music, and moonlight, and a garden. You might 
fancy yourself amid the grottoes and terraces of Saint 
Germain.”’ 

‘I note that w 
in our English life 
when he discovers 
ners or habits, 


as 


henever there is anything meritorious 


Malfort is reminded of France, and 
any obnoxious feature in our man- 
expatiates on the vast difference be- 
tween the two nations,”’ said his lordship. 

Dear Fareham, 1 am a human being When Iam 
in England I remember all I loved in my own country. 
Il must return to it before I shall understand the worth 


he 


of all I leave here. and the understanding may be bit- 
ter. Call your singers back, and let us have those two 
last verses again. ‘Tis a fine tune, and your fellows 


perform it with sweetness and brio.”’ 

The was new. The victory which it celebrated 
was in the minds of men. The disgrace of later 
Dutch experiences—the ships in the Nore. ravaging and 
insulting—was vet to come. England still believed her 
floating castles invincible. 

To Angela's mind, the life at Chilton was full of 
change and joyous expectancy. No hour of the day but 
offered some variety of recreation, from battledore and 


song 


fresh 





clothed itself with a variety and bril- 
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shuttlecock in the plaisance to long days with the 
hounds or the hawks. Angela learned to ride in less 


than a month, instructed by the stud-groom, a gentle- 
man of considerable importance in the household; an 
old campaigner, who had groomed Fareham’s horses 
after many a battle, and many a skirmish, and had 


suffered scant food and rough quarters without mur- 
muring; and also with considerable assistance and 
counsel from Lord Fareham, and occasional lectures 
from Papillon, who was a Diana at ten years old, and 
rode with her father in the first flight. Angela was 
soon equal to accompanying her sister in the hunting- 


field, for Hyacinth was following the chase after the 
French rather than the English fashion, affecting no 


ruder sport than to wait at an opening of the wood, or 


on the crest of a common,to see hounds and riders 
sweep by; or, favored by chance now and then, to 
signal the villain’s whereabout by a lace handkerchief 
bts yes high above her head. This was how a beautiful 
lady who had hunted in the forests of Saint Germain 


and Fontainebleau understood sport, and such perform- 
ance as this Angela found easy and agreeable. They 
had many cavaliers who came to talk with them for a 
few minutes, to tell them what was doing or not doing 
yonder where the hounds were hidden in thicket or 
coppice; but Henri de Malfort was their most constant 
attendant. He rarely left them, and dawdled through 
the earlier half of an October day, walking his horse 
from point to point. or dismounting at she Itered corners 
to stand and talk at Lady Fareham’s side, with a pa- 
tience that made Angela wonder at the contrast be- 
tween English headlong eagerness, crashing and splash- 
ing through hedge and brook, and French indifference. 

‘I have not Fareham’s passion for mud,” he ex- 


plained to her, when she remarked upon his lack of 
interest in the chase, even when the music of the 
hounds was ringing through wood and valley, now 


close beside them, anon melting in the distance, thin in 
the thin air. “If he comes not home at dark plastered 
with mire from boots to eyebrows he will cry, like 
Alexander, ‘I have lost a day. 

Never was sister kinder than Hyacinth, impelled by 
that impulsive sweetness which was her chief charac- 
teristic, and also, it might be, moved to lavish generos- 
ity by some scruples of conscience with regard to her 
grandmother's will. Her first business was to send for 
the best milliner in Oxford, a London madam who had 
followed her court customers to the university town, 
and to order everything that was beautiful and seemly 
for a young person of quality. 

“You will mark the distinction between my sister 
and your maids of honor, Mrs. Lewin. She is but a 
debutante in our modish world, and must be dressed 
as modestly as you can contrive, to be consistent with 
the fashion.”’ 

“Oh, my lady, I catch your ladyship’s meaning, and 
your ladyship’s instructions shall be carried out as far 
as can be without making a savage of the young lady. 
I know what some young ladies are, when they first 
come to court. I had fuss enough with Miss Hamilton 
before I could persuade her to have her bodice cut like 
a Christian. And even the beautiful Misses Brooks weré 
all for high tuckers and modesty pieces when I began 
to make for them; but they soon came round. And 
now with my Lady Denham it is always, ‘Gud. Lewin, 
do you call that the right cut for a bosom? Udsbud, 
woman, you haven’t made the curve half deep enough.’ 
And with my Lady Chesterfield it is ‘Sure, if they say 
my legs are thick and ugly, I'll let them know my 
shoulders are worth looking at. Give me your scissors, 
creature,’ and then with her own delicate hands she 
will scoop me a good inch off the satin, till I am fit to 
swoon at seeing the cold steel against her milk-white 
flesh.”’ 

Mrs. Lewin talked with but little interruption for 
the best part of an hour, while exhibiting the ready- 
made wares she had brought, the greater number of 
which Hyacinth insisted on buying for Angela—who 
was horrified at the slanderous innuendoes that dropped 
in casual abundance from the painted lips of the mil- 
liner; horrified, too, that her sister could loll back in 
her armchair and laugh at the woman's coarse and 
malignant talk. 

Indeed, sister, you are far too generous, and you 
have overpowered me with gifts, ” she said, whe on the 
milliner had curtsied herself out of the room; ‘‘for I 
fear my own income will never pay for all these costly 
things. Three pounds, I think she said, was the price 
of the Mazarine hood alone—and there are stockings 
and gloves innumerable.’ 

‘“‘Mon Ange, while you are with me your own in- 
come is but for charities and veils. I will have it 
spent for nothing else. You know how rich the Mar- 
quise has made me—while I believe Fareham is a kind 
of modern Croesus, though we do not boast of his 
wealth, for all that is most substantial in, his fortune 
comes from his mother, whose father was a great mer- 
chant trading with Spain and the Indies, all through 
James's reign, and luckier in the hunt for gold than 
poor Raleigh. Never must you talk to me of obligation. 
Are we not sisters, and was it not a mere accident that 
made me the elder, and Madame de Montrond’s pro- 
tegée?”’ 

‘I have no words to thank you for so much kindness. 
I will only say I am so happy here that I could never 
have believed there was post full content on this sinful 
earth.”’ 

‘‘Wait till we are in London, Angelique. 
endure existence. It is only in London that we live. 

‘Nay, I believe the country will always please me 
better than the town. But. sister, do you not hate that 
Mrs. Lewin—that horrid painted face and evil tongue?” 

‘My dearest child, one hates a milliner for the spoil- 
ing of a bodice or the ill cut of a sleeve—not for her 
character. I believe Mrs. Lewin’s is among the worst, 
and that she has had as many intrigues as Lady Castle- 
maine. As for her painting, doubtless she does that to 
remind her customers that she sells alabaster powder 
and ceruse.”’ 

‘Nay, if she 
faces she has but to show her own. 

“IT grant she lays the stuff on badly. I hope, if I live 
to have as many wrinkles, I shall fill them better than 
she does. Yet who can tell what a hideous toad she 
mght be in her natural skin? It may be Christian 
charity that induces her to paint, and so to spare us the 
sight of a monster. She will make thee a beauty, Ange, 
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be sure of that. For satin or velvet, birthday or gala 
gowns, nobody 2an beat her. The wretch has had thou- 
sands of my money, so I ought to know.”’ 

Angela could not be in her sister’s company for a 
month without discovering that Lady Fareham’s whole 
life was given up to the worship of the trivial. She 
was kind, she was amiable, generous even to reckless- 
ness. She was not irreligious, heard Mass and made 
her confession as often as the hard conditions of an 
alien and jealously treated Church would allow, had 
never disputed the truth of any tenet that was taught 
her—but of serious views, of an earnest consideration 
of life and death, husband and children, Hyacinth Fare- 
ham was as incapable as her ten-year-old daughter. In 
deed it sometimes seemed to Angela that the child had 
broader and deeper thoughts than the mother, and saw 
her surroundings with a shrewder and clearer eye, de- 
spite the natural frivolity of childhood, and the exuber- 
ance of a fine physique. 

Hyacinth loved to ring the changes on her sister’s 
name. Angela was too English, and sounded too much 
like the name of a nun; but Angelique suggested one of 
the most enchanting personalities in that brilliant circle 
on which Lady Fareham so often rhapsodized. This 
was the beautiful Angelique Paulet whose father in- 
vented the tax called by his name, La Paulette—a 
financial measure which was the main cause of the 
first Fronde war. 

“TI only knew her when she was between fifty and 
sixty,’’ said Lady Fareham, “‘but she hardly looked 
forty, and she was still handsome in spite of her red 
hair. Trop dolé, her admirers called it; but, my love, 
it was as red as that scullion’s we saw in the poultry- 
yard yesterday. She was a reigning beauty at three 
courts, and had a crowd of adorers when she was only 
fourteen. Ah, Papillon, you may open your eyes! 
What will you be at fourteen? still playing with your 
babies, or mad about your shock dogs, I dare swear!” 

“I gave my babies to the housekeeper's granddaugh- 
ter last year,’’ said Papillon, much offended, ‘‘when 
father gave me the peregrine. I only care for live 
things now I am old.’’ 

“And at fourteen thou wilt be an awkward, long- 
legged wench that will frighten away all my admirers, 
yet not be worth the trouble of a compliment on thine 
own account.”’ 

“I want no such stuff!’ cried Papillon. ‘Do you 
think I would like a French fop always at my elbow as 
Monsieur de Malfort is ever at yours? I love hunting 
and hawking, and a man that can ride, and shoot, and 
row, and fight, like father or Sir Denzil Warner—not a 
man who thinks more of his ribbons and periwig and 
cannon sleeves than of killing his fox or flying his 
falcon.” 

“Oh, you are beginning to have opinions,”’ sighed 
Hyacinth. ‘I am, indeed,an old woman! Go and find 
yourself something to play with alive or dead. You are 
vastly too clever for my company.”’ 

“T’ll go and saddle Brownie. Will you come fora 
ride, Aunt Angy?”’ 

“Yes, dear, if her ladyship does not want me at 
home." 

‘Her ladyship knows your heart is in the fields and 
woods. Yes, sweetheart, saddle your pony, and order 
your aunt’s horse and a pair of grooms to take care of 
you.”’ 

The child ran off rejoicing. 

“Precocious little devil! She will pick up all our 
jargon before she is in her teens.”’ 

“Dear sister, if you talk so indiscreetly before her—”’ 

‘‘Indisereet! Am I really so indiscreet? That is 
Fareham’s word. I believe I was born so. But I was 
telling you about your namesake, Mademoiselle Paulet. 
She began to reign when Henri was king, and no doubt 
he was one of her most ardent admirers! Don’t look 
frightened! She was always a model of virtue. Made- 
moiselle Scudery has devoted pages to painting her per- 
fections under an Oriental alias. She sang, she danced, 
she talked divinely. She did everything better than 
everybody else. Priests and bishops praised her. And 
after changes and losses and troubles, she died far from 
aris, a spinster, nearly sixty years old. It was a paltry 
finish to a life that began in a blaze of glory.”’ 


CHAPTER VIII. 
SUPERIOR TO FASHION. 


AT Oxford Angela was so happy as to be presented 
to Catharine of Braganza, a little dark woman, whose 
attire still bore some traces of its original Portuguese 
heaviness; such a dress—clumsy, ugly, infinitely rich, 
and expensive—as one sees in old portraits of Spanish 
and Netherlandish matrons, in which every elaborate 
detail of the costly fabric seems to have been devised in 
the research of ugliness. She saw the king also; met 
him casually—she walking with her brother-in-law, 
while Lady Fareham and her friends ran from shop to 
shop in the High Street—in Magdalen College grounds, 
a group of beauties and a family of spaniels, fawning 
upon him as he sauntered slowly, or stopped to feed the 
swans that swam close by the bank, keeping pace with 
him, and stretching long necks in greedy solicitation. 

The loveliest woman Angela had ever seen—tall, 
built like a goddess—walked on the king's right hand. 
She carried a heap of broken bread in the satin petti- 
coat which she held up over one white arm, while with 
her other hand she gave the pieces one by one to the 
king. Angela saw that as each hunch changed hands 
the royal fingers touched the lady’s tapering finger-tips, 
and tried to detain them. 

Fareham took off his hat, bowed low in a grave and 
stately salutation, and passed on; but Charles called 
him back. 

“Nay, Fareham, has the world grown so dull that 
you have nothing to tell us this November morning?” 

‘Indeed, sir, I fear that my riverside hermitage can 
afford very little news that could interest your majesty 
or these ladies.” 

Fareham waited, hat in hand, grave almost to sullen- 
ness. It was not for him to do more than reply to his 
majesty’s remarks, nor could he retire till dismissed. 

‘**You have a strange face at your side, man. Pray 
introduce the lady!” said the king, smiling at Angela, 
whose vivid blush was as fresh as Miss Stewart's had 
been a year or two ago, before she had her first quarrel 
with Lady Castlemaine, or rode in Grammont’s glass 
coach, or gave her classic profile to embellish the coin 
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of the realm—the ‘‘common drudge ‘tween man and 


man.”’ 

“I have the honor to present my sister-in-law, M 
tress Kirkland, to your majesty 

The king shook hands with Angela in the easiest 
way, as if he had been morta! 

‘“‘Welcome to our poor court, Mistress Kirkland. 
Your father was my father’s friend and companion ir 
the evil days. They starved together at Beverley, and 
rode side by side through the Warwickshire lanes to 
suffer the insolence of Coventry I have not forgotten. 
If I had I have a monitor yonder to remind me,”’ glan 
ing in the direction of a middle-aged gentleman, stately 
and sober of attire. who was walking slowlv toward 
them. ‘“‘The Chancellor is a living chronicle, and his 
conversation chiefly consists in reminiscences of events 
1 would rather forget.’ 

His majesty bowed a gracious adieu, yawned, flung 
another crust to the swans, and sauntered on, the 
Stewart whispering in his ear, the Castlemaine talking 
loud to her neighbor, Lady Chestertield, this latter lady 
very pretty, very bold and mischievous, newly restored 
to the court after exile with her jealous husband at his 
mansion in Wales. 

They were gone; Charles to be buttonholed by I 
Clarendon, who waited for him at the end of the walk; 
the ladies to wander as they pleased till the two-o'clock 
dinner. They were gone, like a dream of beauty and 
splendor, and Fareham and Angela pursued their walk 
by the river, gray in the sunless November 

“Well, sister, you have seen the man whom we 
brought back in a whirlwind of loyalty five years ago, 
and for whose sake we rebuilt the fabric of monarchical 
government. Do you think we are much the gainers by 
that tempest of enthusiasm which blew us home Charles 
the Second? We had suffered all the trouble of the 
change to a republic; a life that should have been 
sacred had been sacrificed to the principles of liberty 
While abhorring the regicides, we might have profited 
by their crime. We might have been a free state to- 
day, like the United Provinces. Do you think we are 
better off with a king like Rowley, to amuse himself at 
the expense of the nation?” 

“T detest the idea of a republic.”’ 

“England was never better governed than by Crom 
well,” he continued. ‘She was tranquil at home and 
victorious abroad, admired and feared. Mazarin, whil 
pretending to be the faithful friend of Charles, was the 
obsequious courtier of Oliver. The finest form of gov 
ernment is a limited despotism. See how France pros- 
pered under the sagacious tyrant, Louis the Eleventh, 
under the soldier-statesman, Sully, under pure reason 
incarnate in Richelieu. Whether you call your tyrant 
king or protector, minister or president, matters noth 
ing. It is the man, and not the institution, the mind 
and not the machinery that is wanted.’’ 

“I did not know you were a republican, like Si 
Denzil Warner.” 

“Tam nothing now I have left off being a soldier. I 
have no strong opinions about anything. I am a looker 
on: and life seems little more real to me than a stage 
play. Warner is of a different stamp. He is an enthu- 
siast in politics—godson of Hollis—a disciple of Milton's, 
the son of a Puritan, and a Puritan himself. A fine 
nature, Angela, allied to a handsome presence.”’ 

Sir Denzil Warner was their neighbor at Chilton, and 
Angela had met him often enough for them to become 
friends. He had ridden by her side with hawk and 
hound, had been one of her instructors in English sport, 
and had sometimes, by an accident, joined her and 
Henriette in their boating expeditions, and helped her 
to perfect herself in the management of a pair of sculls. 

‘‘Hyacinth has her fancies about Warner,’’ Fareham 
said presently, as they strolled along. 

There was a significance in his tone that the girl 
could not mistake, more especially as her sister had not 
been reticent about those notions to which Fareham 
alluded. 

“Hyacinth has fancies about many things,’’ she said, 
blushing a litile. 

Fareham noted the slightness of the blush 

‘I verily believe that handsome youth has found 
you adamant,’’ he said, after a thoughtful silence. 
“Yet you might easily choose a worse suitor, Your 
sister has often the strangest whims about marriage 
making; but in this fancy I did not oppose her, It 
would be a very suitable alliance.’ 

“T hope your lordship does not begin to think me a 
burden on your household,’’ faltered Angela, wounded 
by his cold-blooded air in disposing of her. When 
you and my sister are tired of me I can go back to my 
convent.” 

‘‘What! return to those imprisoning walls; immur¢ 
your sweet youth in a cloister? Not for the Indies. I 
would not suffer such a sacrifice. Tired of you! I—so 
deeply bound! I who owe you my life! I who looked 
up out of a burning hell of pain and madness and saw 
an angel standing by my bed! Tired of you! Indeed 
you know me better than to think so badly of me were 
it but in one flash of thought. You can need no protes- 
tations from me. Only, as a young and beautiful 
woman, living in an age that is full of peril for women, 
I should like to see you married to a good and true man 
—such as Denzil Warner.”’ 

“TI am sorry to disappoint you,’’ Angela answered 
coldly; ‘‘but Papillon and I have agreed that I am 
always to be her spinster aunt, and am to keep her 
house when she is married, and wear a linsey gown and 
a bunch of keys at my girdle, like Mrs. Hubbuck, at 
Chilton.”’ 

“That is just like Henriette. She takes after her 
mother, and thinks that this globe and all the people 









upon it were created principally for her pleasure. The 
Americas to give her chocolate, the Indian isles ,to 


sweeten it for her, the ocean tides to bring her feathers 


and finery. She is her own center and circumference 
like her mother.” 

‘You should not say such an ill thing of your wife, 
Fareham,” said Angela, deeply shocked Hyacinth is 
not one to look into the heart of things. 

‘Do not for a moment believe that I would speak 
slightingly of your sister,’ Fareham resumed, after 
that silent interval. ‘“‘It were indeed an ill thing in me 
—most of all to disparage her in your hearing. She is 
lovely, accomplished, learned even, after the fashion of 
the Rue Saint Thomas du Louvre. She used to shine 
among the brightest at the Scudery’s Saturday parties, 
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yet lam alone, Angela, and I shall be alone till death 

I don’t understand 

Oh, yes, you do; you understand as well as I who 
suffer My wife and I love each other dearly If she 
have a fit of the vapors, or an aching tooth, I am 
wretched But we have never been cor inion The 
things that she loves are charmless for mi She is 
enchanted with people from whom I run away Is it 
companionship, do you think, for me to look on while 
she walks a coranto or tosses shuttelcocks with De Mal 
fort? Roxalana is as much my companion when I ad 
mire her on the stage from my seat here are times 
when my wife seems no nearer to me than a beautiful 
icture If I sit in a corner, and listen to her pretty 
vabble about the last fan she bought at the Middle Ex 
change, or the last witless comedy she saw at the King’s 
Theater, is that companionship, think you? I may be 


charmed to-day—as I was charmed ten years ago—with 
the silvery sweetness of her voice, with the graceful 
turn of her head, the white roundness of her throat 
At least lam constant. There is no change in her or in 
me. Weare just as near and just as far apart as when 
the priest joined our hands at Saint Eustache. And it 
must be so to the end, I suppose; and I think the fault 
isin me. lam out of joint with the world I live in. |! 
cannot set myself in tune with their new music. I look 
back, and remember, and regret, yet hardly know why 
I remember or what I regret.”’ ; 

Again a silence, briefer than the last, and he went 
on: 





Do you think it strange that I talk so freely—to 
you—who are scarce more than a child, less learned 
than Henriette in worldly knowledge? It is a comfort 
sometimes to talk of one’s self; of what one has missed 
as well as of what one has And you have such an air 
of being wise beyond your years; wise in all thoughts 
that are not of the world—thouglits of things in which 
there is no truck at the Exchange: which no one buys 
or sells at Abingdon fair. And you are so near allied to 
me—a sister! I never had a sister of my own blood, 
Angela. Iwas an only child. Solitude was my portion. 
I lived alone with my tutor and gouvernante—a poor re- 
lation of my mother’s—alone in a house that was mostly 
deserted, for Lord and Lady Fareham were in London 
with the king, till the troubles brought the court to 
Christchurch, and then to Chilton. I have had few in 
whom to confide. And you—remember what you have 
been to me and do not wonder if I trust you more than 
others. Thou didst go down to the very grave with me, 
didst pluck me out of the pit Corruption could not 
touch a creature so lovely and so innocent Thou didst 
walk unharmed through the charnel-house Remem 
bering this, a l ever must remem r, can you wonder 
that you are nearer to me than all the rest of the 
world?’ 

She had seated herself on a bench that commanded 
a view of the river, and her dreaming eyes were looking 
far away along the dim perspective of mist and water, 
bare pollard willows, ragged sedges. Her head drooped 
a little so that he could not see her face, and one un 
gloved hand hung listlessly at her side 
He bent down to take the slender hand in his, lifted 
it to his lips, and quickly let it go; but not before she 
had felt his tears upon it. She looked up a few minutes 
later, and the place was empty. Her tears fell thick 
and fast. Never before had she suffered this exquisite 
pain—sadness so intense, yet touching so close on joy. 
She sat alone in the inexpressible melancholy of the late 
; pale mists rising from the river; dead leaves 
falling; and Fareham ’s tears upon her hand 





CHAPTER IX. 
IN A PURITAN HOUSI 
How quickly 


at Chilton, and yet every day of Angela’s life held so 


the days passed in that gay household 





much of action and emotion that, looking back at 
Christmas-time to the three months that had slipped by 
since she had brought Fareham from his sick-bed to his 
country home, she could but ex perience that common 
feeling of youth in such circumstances. Surely it was 
half a lifetime that had elapsed; or else she, by some 
change, had been made a new 








subtle and supernatur: 
woman 

She thought of her life in the convent, thought of it 
much and deeply on those Sunday mornings when she 
and her sister and De Malfort and a score or so of set 
ants crept quietly to a room in the heart of the house 
where a priest who had been fetched from Oxford in 









Lady Fareham's coach said Mass within locked door 
The famil words of the service, the odor of the in 
cense, brought back the old time the uniorgotten 
atmosphere the dull tranquillity of ten year which 
had been ne year by reason of their level monotony 
Could she back to such a life as that? Go back! 
Leave all she loved? Her trembling hand was stretched 


out to clasp her niece Henriette, kneeling beside het 


Leave them—leave those with whom and for whom she 


lived? Leave this loving child her sister her brother? 
He had told her to call him “brother He had been to 
her as a brother, with all a brother kindness. counsel 
ing her, confiding in her 


Only with one person at Chilton Abbey h she ever 
conversed as seriously as with Fareham, and that person 
was Sir Denzil Warner, who at five-and-twenty wa 
more serious in his way of looking at serious things 


than most men of fifty 
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and smoking ale made 
i pippins, and carol-sing 
proper honoring of Him 
only for o 


of beet 


maste 














st 3 foreve and man me 
His eternal existence? To keep God's 
ken rioting! What blasphemy! If 
iat there is not more of profaneness than 
ial re es—why, it is t you do not 
. You would have d to reason 
known that sweet poet and musician, 
M hn Milton, with wh it was 
rse frequently during my hus 
1 terward when he condescended 
r i puy} | nd spent three ] s 
t ut ¢ mt, mother. So y may 
S ney a t | 
he rst hance ta chal 
! : little miss hie I 
Ww . i y ir 
f tt rls 
i da S low? kiss 
I l i wit her Kindest 
| | . ' ' S is 
boas wn . n 
M r saves I lor . 
een s nt or i for five 1 
! that is but seldom.’ 
lls ned the butler, and an Arca- 


table in the hall. 


beral fire of logs burned as merrily as if 
signed to enliven a Christmas-keeping 
leed there was nothing miserly or spar- 


swooning in 





but dignified and inflexible, 
aight up again. “But as f 
those superstitious observance 
ciated with a Church I abhor 
usly. To have brought this 
uy nd paled at the unexpected 
f it was startlir though she 
nions, that his mother must be 
vm in Eng- 
lil the birth- 
id rd, ’ 
ung lady, that foolish romping 
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sekeeping at the Grange, which har- 

vith tl mb Lady Warner's 

y br I rol oned silk mer- 

tt { the in Cheapside. 

! S rality t and a certain quiet 

, ent in every nded Angela of 

ent par] and her aunt’s room—and contrasted 

v with t elegant disorder of her sister's sur- 
ndings 


sat sight of the larg plum 























il 1 wl of blackberry conserve. 
she sé apologetically, alter 
D r with generous slices of ike, 
in im 1 did not know that Non- 
) e things to eat.” 
ali iav in. ii to suffer cold and 
ur it is in us, like that poor preacher 
at ly Warner, bitterly. It will 
perhaps, under the new Act.”’ 
tress Kirkland your house, 
n Jenzil asked, hurriedly. ‘‘I 
kr ( e of the neatest dairies in 
Ux 
re acceptable to Lady Warner, 
who housekeeper first and mtroversialist after- 
ward lined as she was to r: iinst the Church of 
Rome—partly becau he had made up her mind upon 
hearsay uiefly Miltonian, that Roman Catholicism 
was only another name for image-worship and martyr- 
irnil and partly on account of the favor that had 
1d been shown to Papists, as compared with the cruel 
ment of Nor ( still there was a charm 
Ar la’s 1 k loveliness 1inst which the daugl 
terl matron could not steel her warm and generous 
| t. She melted in the space of a quarter of an hour, 
while Denzil was encouraging Henriette to overeat her- 
if, and trying to persuade Angela to taste this or that 
her for taking so little; and by 





| partaken of a copious meal, Lady 


Warner was telling herself how dearly she might have 
loved this girl for daughter-in-law, were it not for 
that fatal objection of corrupt and pernicious creed. 

No! Lovely as she was, gentle, refined, and in all 
things worthy to be ved, the question of creed ust 











be a stumbling-blocl And then there were other 
bjections. Rural gossip, the loose talk of servants, 
had brought a highly colored description of Lady Fare- 
ham’s household to her neighbor’s ears. The extrava- 
gant splendor, the waste and idleness, the late hours, 
the worship of pleasure, the visiting, and singing, and 
dancing, and feasting, and, worst of all. the too indul- 


gent friendship shown to a Parisian fopling had forme: 
the t of conversation in many an 
pious ladies, and hands and eyebrows had been uplifte¢ 


at the iniquities of Chilton . as second only to the 


l 
sub jer assembly of 
1 


Abbey 








monstrous goings-on of the court at Oxford. 

(nd now her son had brought her this fair girl, upon 
whom he had set |] foolish hopes, a Papist, and the 
sister of a woman whose ways were the ways of—. A 
favorite scriptural word closed the sentence in Lady 
Warner’s mind. 

No; it might not be. Whatever power she had over 
her son must be used against this papistical siren. She 


would treat her with courtesy, show her house and 
dairy, and there an end And so they repaired ‘to the 
offices, with Papillon running backward and forward as 
they went along, exclaiming and questioning, delighted 
with the shining oak floors and great oak chests in the 
corridor, and the armor in the hall, where, as the sacred 
and central object, hung the breastplate Sir George 
Warner wore when he fell at Hopton Heath, dinted by 
sword and pike, as the enemy's horse rode him down in 
the melee. His orange scarf, soiled and torn, was looped 
the steel cuirass. Papillon admired everything, 
all the dairy, which had once been a 
chapel, and where the piscina was converted to a niche 
for a polished brass milk can, to the horror of Angela, 
who could say no word in praise of a place that had 
been created by the profanation of holy things. A 
chapel turned into a for milk and butter! 
Was this how Protestants valued consecrated places? An 
awe-stricken silence came upon her, and she was glad 
when Denzil that they would have barely 
time | (Abbey before the two o'clock 





across 
. } 
cool 


most of great 





storehouse 


remembered 
to walk back to the 
dinner 

‘You keep court hours even in the country,” 
Lady Warner. I had dined before you came.” 

[ don't care if I have no dinner to-day,”’ said Papil- 
on; ‘but hope I shall be able to eat a mince pie. Why 
don’t you love mince pies, madam? He’’—pointing to 
Denzil—‘‘says you do not.’ 


said 


] 
i 


HAPTER X 
THE PRIEST'S 


HOLE, 


DENZIL dined at the 
welcome Lady F 


Abbey, where he was always 
| ireham had been warmly in- 
sistent ence at their Christmas gayeties. 
We you a Cavalier’s Christmas,.’’ she 
iim at dinner, he seated at her side in the place of 
r. while l sat at the other end of the table 





made 
u 


pon his pre 


want to sh 


4 
Angela 





between Fareham and De Malfort. ‘“‘For ourselves we 
care little for such simple sports, but for the poor folk 
und the children Yule should be a season to be remem- 


good cheer and merriment through all their 





yw dull year. Poor wretches! I think of their hard 
fe sometimes, and wonder they don’t ei drown 

themselves or massacre us.”’ 
They are like tl ists of the field, Lady Fareham. 


ey have learned pat 
‘ born poor, 
at they 


ience from the habit of suffering. 


ind they die poor. It is happy for 











us th: y are not learned enough to consider the in- 
equalities of fortune, or we should have the rising of 
vant against abu I a bitterer strife, per] than 
1e strife of adverse creeds, which made and a 
bloody spectacle for the world’s wonder thi years 
igzo 


‘‘Well, we shall make them all happy this afternoon; 
ind there will be a supper in the great stone barn which 


will acquaint them with abundance for this one evening 
t least,’’ answered Hyacinth, gayly 

We are going to play games after dinner!” cried 
Henriet from her place at her father’s elbow. 


His lors 
her se riously » 


or friends. 





ip was the only person who ever reproved 
yet she loved him best of all her kindred 
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aa leet COLLIER’S WEEKLY—Su! \ENT. is 
1ar- 
er’s : _‘‘Aunt Angy is going to play hide-and-seek thus. tion of secret spring o1 
\er- Will you play, Sir Denzil?” reat, clumsy door draggt ; 
ide. ; [ shall think myself privileged if Imay joinin your the united strength of the two g | S 
liet amusements. f pull it open, though Papillon, in her 
of And now on this Christmas evening, in the thicke1 cealment in the tirst fever of | nm 
ted ing twilight of the rambling old house, through long enough to push tl loor till t n't 
ur- galleries, crooked passages, queer little turns at right made all after efforts \ 
angles, rooms opening out of rooms, half a dozen 1 Father! ‘ 1, leapir 
— succession, Squire Dan led the games, ordered about came into the room, large ¢ 
% all the time by Papillon, whom he talked of admiringly standing upright; but a el 
Lor as a fine-mettled filly, declaring that she had more alone in the dark ( father! I t 
wn tricks than the running horse he was training for Ab- would ever find u Iw fra é ild | é ! 
aa ingdon races like the Italian lady—and_ peo] i found « ery t 
Now we are going to have real good sport,’ Papillon skeletons and wond: la it u l 
nal said. ‘‘Aunt Angy and I are to hide, and you tliree at before. Not when the gray reared 
er to look for us. You must stop here for ten minutes by at 1 her ladyship screamed. 1 onl lt th it 
ill the French clock yonder—with the door shut. You to-night I have been afraid. ind, k 
* must give us ten minutes law, Mr. Lettsome, as you did Fareham put her aside without locki t I I 
‘ the hare the other day, when I was out with you—and Angela! Great God! She is dea tance of s} I 
“T : then you may begin to look for us. Promise.”’ No, she was not dead—only in a half oon nil could ne e re] | ! 
in _ “Stay, little miss, you will be outside the house b ivainst the angle of the wall, ghastly ‘ t flare If y ist t vat ra ti 
like, roaming lord knows where, in the shrubberies, or of the candles. She was not quite uncor i SI ! und t e it, t you T 
5 the barns, or half-way to Oxford—while we are made knew whose strong arms were holding het hose | than if y never , 
ts fools of here.”’ were so near her own. whose head bent lenlvy upon lt t t f | 
of | ‘No, no. We will be inside the house. her breast, leaning against the lace kerchief, to list me a bra of ra { 
n Do you promise that, pretty lady?’ for the beating of her heart holida I ted out 1 t half ere 
= “Yes, I promise. She made a great effort to reliev fear, under was a t | rea 
* Mrs. Dorothy suggested that there had been enough standing dimly that he thought her dead; t could smalland1 tly | ly 
d of childish play, and that it would be pleasanter to sit only murmur faint broken syllables, till 1 irl her lght of, es] illy in Morrant If } 
] in the saloon with her ladyship, and hear Monsieur de up three or four stairs, and through a door that op overeign, for ul ht have bought a el 
m Malfort sing. into the garden. There in the wintry a inder t watch-chain to take the pl f hair 
‘s “I'll wager he was singing when you saw him just steely light of winter stars, her senses came back t ! had. It was made of ¢ hair of | rand ther 
‘. now.”’ She opened her eyes, and looked at him. she was your ind Morrar | t mu ke it | 
‘Yes, he is always singing foolish French songs—and lam sorry I have not Papillon’s courag: she said. ten bob woul t b , ver ain wort 
I’m sure you can’t understand ‘em.”’ Il m’as donne une affreuse peur, je t oyais Morrant had an idea about braces, l of 
t “T’ve learned the French ever since I was as old as_ morte muttered Fareham, letting his arms drop like might have bought such bra for the 
you, Mistress Henriette.” lead as she released herself from their support have been se , nil ry remarkabl but 
‘‘Ah, that was too late to begin. People who learn Denzil and Henriette were close to the They had braces sé poor t to put 1 money int und | 
: French out of books know what it looks like, but not come to the open door for fresh air, after tf rm lissuaded 
. what it sounds like.’’ like chill and closeness of the small undet ul There can change in Morrant after he | had 
“IT should be very sorry if I could not understand a_ ber. the half-sovereign for four day: | not thought of any 
French ballad, little miss.’ Father is angry with me said the gir e \ t thing to buy He bega to worry, becau time w 
Would you—would you, really?’ cried Papillon, speak to me.” going n and noth belt lone Fell ga h 
her face alight with impish mirth. ‘‘Then, of course, Angry! no, no;”’ and he bent to kiss het But ol many idea me ol hich he took for an hour or tw 
you understand this child, the folly of it! She might have dis Lt but al s abandoned after a while Murray told hi 
' found just an hour too late.” of a wonderful box of new conjuring tricks which is 
Oh, la d’moiselle, comme elle est sot-te, “It would have taken a long time to ki ne sald to be had and he nearly bought it, but luckily rem 
s Eh, Je me moque de sa sot-ti-se: Papillon, hardly; ‘‘but I very co and my teeth bered, just in time, that the new tricks would get 
Eh, la d’moiselle, comme elle est bé-te, eae } ' { ‘ } oe 
4 ca . o¢ were chattering, and I should soon have been hungry. atter a while ind some n it’ be uessed and wou 
Eh, je m’ enris de sa bé-ti-se! Have you had supper yet? become usele Then Parkirson had a fine paint bo: 
She sang this impromptu nonsense prestissimo as she Nobody has even thought of supper. and knew where Morran ld get another with only 
danced out of the room, leaving the accomplished Doro- “IT am glad of that. And I may have supper with three paints | for ten ings, And Morrant as 
thy vexed and perplexed at not having understood a . “, mayn't I, and eat what I like, because it’s Christ- near as a toucher bought that, but happened to remem 
single word. mas, and because I might have starved to death in ber he couldn't paint and didn’t care in the least about 
the Priest’s Hole. But it was a good hiding-place, tout trying to. Corkey minimus said he would run the risk 
It was nearly an hour later when Denzil entered the le mene. Who guessed at last?” and sell Corkey minor's bat to Morrant for ten bob, the 
saloon hurriedly, pale and perturbed of aspect, with The only person who knew of the place, child. bat having st twel The bat was spliced and Corkey 
Dorothy and her brother following him. And now. remember, the secret is to be kept Your minor wa n Australia, having luckily, for him, sailed 
‘“‘We have been hunting all over the house for Mis- dungeon may some day save an honest man's lift You to sea just before an es owing to a weak lung. I 
tress Angela and Henriette,’’ Denzil said, and Fareham must tell nobody where you were hid.’ Morrant had played cricket he would certainly have 
started up from the chess-table scared at the young But what shall I say when they ask me I must bought the bat; but there again, even though Samuelson 
man’s agitated tone and pallid countenance. ‘“‘We have ot tell them a story,”’ told him he might easily get ten and six, or eleven shil 
looked in every room—” ‘Say you were hidden in the great chimne hich lings for the bat next term, he hesitated. and finally 
“In every closet,”’ interrupted Dorothy. is truth: for the Priest’s Hele is but a recess at the back Samuelson bought the bat himself, as an investment, he 
‘In every corner of the staircases and passages, ‘said of the chimney And you,*’ Warner, turning to Denzil — : 
Squire Dan. who had not spoken sin the opening of the door, ‘'I ell, there was Morrant stuck with his tin. He 
Y Can your lordship help us? There may be places know you'll keep the secret.”’ wouldn't even change it, because Samuelson warned 
you know of which we do not know,’’ said Denzil, his ‘Yes, [ will keep your secret,” Denzil answered, him against that, and told him his father knew men 
voice trembling a little. ‘It is alarming that they cold as ice: and said no word more. who had made large fortunes simply by not changin 
should be so long in concealment. We have called to They walked slowly round the house by the terrace, gold when they had it. Samuelson said there wa 
them in every part of the house.”’ where the clipped yews stood out like obelisks against nothing like never changing gold, so Morrant didn’t 
Fareham tramped the house from cellar to garret, the bleak bright sky. Papillon ran and skipped at her only of course there was no good in keeping the money 
Denzil alone accompanying him. — side, clinging to him, expatiating upon her = ially stitched into a private and unknown part of 
“Tf they are not to be found in the house, they must sufferings in the dust and darkness. Denzil followed [his trousers, as he did, for safety 
be found outside the house. Oh, the folly, the madness With Angela, in a dead silence. That half-sovereign acted like a regular cloud on 
of it! A December night—snow on the ground—a ris- Continued next week.) Morrant’s mind; and then came an extraordinary day 
ing wind—another fall of snow, perhaps—and those Se eee : when it acted more like a cloud than ever, owing to its 
two afoot and alone!” ¢ ino. br 1 . disappearin 


EN PHILPOTTS Morrant had sewn it, with a needle and thread bor 


HALF-SOVEREIGN. rowed from the housekeeper, into a spot at the bottom 


“I do not believe they are out of doors,”’ Denzil an- 


Copyright 
swered; ‘“‘your daughter promised that they would not MORRANT'S 


leave the house.”’ of his left trouser pocket, and from this spot it mysteri 
‘*My daughter tells the truth. It is her chief virtue.” ; ; sind ously vanished in the space of two hours and a half 
“‘And yet we have hunted in every hole and corner,” BY EDEN PHILPOTTS. He had changed in the dormitory for ‘‘footer’s’’ and 
said Denzil, dejectedly. left his trousers on his bed at 3.15 o'clock, returning to 
‘Hole!’ cried Fareham, almost in a shout. “‘Thou OF course, as Nubby Tomkins said truly, the rum- them at 4.45, Then naturally feeling for his half-sov 
hast hit it, man! That one word isa flash of lightning. mest thing about the ‘whole story of Morrant’s half- ereign, he missed it altogether, and when he examined 
The Priest’s Hole! Come this way. Bring your can- sovereign was that he should have one. Morrant in the spot he found the money had been cut out of the 
dle!’ snatching up that which he had himself set down fact never got any pocket-mwone, his life owing to bottom of the pocket with a knife 
on a table, when he stood still to deliberate. ‘‘The his father being a gentleman farmer. Not that he had Very wisel Morrant, seeing what a tremendous 
Priest’s Hole! The child knew the secret of it—fool nothing. On the contrary, his hampers were certainly thing had happened, did not make a lot of row, but just 
that I was ever to show her. God! what a place to hide the best that ever came to Dunston’s, both for variety told about ten chay nd no more. I was one. I said 
in on a dark, winter night.”’ and size and fruit. The farming business, Morrant Phe first questior ho knew your secret hiding 
He was half-way up the staircase to the second story said, was all right from his point of view in holidays, plac And Butler sa { is & very good question 


} and showed nse in me Butler f course, high in 











before he had uttered the last of these exclamations, as the ferreting, both rats and rabbits, was good enoug 
Denzil following him. for anything, and three packs of hounds met iin the sixth. 

Suddenly, through the stillness of the house, there walking distance of his farm, one pack being } Morrant n thinking it t ecided that three 
sounded a faint, far-off cry, the shrill thin sound of a which Morrant, by knowing the country well, could chaps, or four at the outside, kn that | ng-place 
child’s voice. Fareham and Warner would hardly have run with to a certain extent while they hunted. But They ere West, Samuelson, Fowl nd, Morrant 
heard it had they not been sportsmen. with ears trained Morrant’s father was so worried about chemical ma- thought, Phipy So first Butler, w ery kindly 
to listen for distant sounds. -No view-hallo sounding nures and other farming things, including the price of undertook the affair for Morrant, had Phipps brought 
across miles of wood and valley was ever fainter or wheat, that he didn’t see his way to giving Morrant uy Phipps stammers even when most calm and 
more ethereal. any pocket-money. He explained to Morrant once that lected, and being sent for l Butler caused him 

“You hear them?’’ cried Fareham. ‘Quick, quick!’ he was putting every halfpenny he could spare into much excitement that Butler ide him write down t 

He led the way along a narrow gallery, about eight Morrant’s education, so as to save him from having to answers to h restior ind even then Phipps had 
feet high, where people had danced in Elizabeth's time, become a gentleman farmer, too, when he grew uj his nerve that pelled °‘y vith two But | 
when the house was newly converted to secular uses; Anyway Morrant didn't get a farthing a general solemnly put down and ned that Morrant had ne 
and then into a room in which there were several iron way, so when there arrived a hamper with an envelope told him re he kept his half ereign | after 
chests, the muniment room, where a sliding panel, of in it, and in the envelope a bit of paper, and in the had gone Morrant that | ime to thir 
which the master of the house knew the trick, revealed paper a half-sovereign, Morrant was naturally extremeé t he felt sure Phipps wa That reduced the 
an opening in the wall. Fareham squeezed himself ly surprised and also pleased. It came from | ro ter to West. S uelson and Fowls nd the first t 
through the gap, still carrying the tall iron candlestick, father. who had never taken any notice of Morrant for ere t by Morrant because West was, of 
with flaring candle, and vanished. Denzil followed, thirteen years, though he w 1 clergyma But the |} | frier te tl ‘ 
and found himself descending a narrow stone staircase, previous ‘term Morrant had got a prize for Scripture West's: e, ar S son, t ugh | 
very steep, built into an angle of the great chimney- history, and when that came to his godfather’s ears, mon n reat judge of it 
stack, while as if from the bowels of the earth there through Morrant’s mother mentioning it in a letter, he lutely str { j | é r 
came, louder at every step, that shrill cry of distress, wrote and said it was good 1 and very unexpect out of 
in a voice he could not doubt was Henriette’s. So he sent the money; and really Morrant , Lite But 

“The other is mute,’’ groaned Fareham: ‘‘scared to bewildered with it, being so utterly un: istomed t That leaves I é t | 
death, perhaps, like a frightened bird.’’ And then he tick even in the meanest shaypx i little f 
called, ‘‘I am coming. You are safe, love; safe, safe!’ He had a friend by the name of West who {nd Morrant sa 
And then he groaned aloud, ‘‘Oh, the madness, the folly more religious than Morrant himself, t h } t Ve were both K 
of it!’ know so much Scriptur story: and fir o off that akes re t il 

He and Denzil were on a narrow stone landing at the he asked West what he ought t with t oney } pretty t I k t 
bottom of the house; and the child’s wail of anguish And West said that, before everything, Morrant « hit é me 
changed to a joyous shriek, ‘‘Father, father!’ close in to give a tithe to charity But when it was explained 
their ears. Fareham set his shoulder against the heavy to Morrant that this meant chucking awa) hilling to And But 
oak door, and it burst inward. There had been no ques- the poor, he didn't take to the idea an atom.” He said Phat I t vee} 
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and a cur, and also a sneak of the deadliest dic I don't 
may he’s taken the money ecause that’s a libel, and he 
might, I believe, zo to law a nst me, but I do say that 
only one out of three people could have taken it, and 
we know two didn’t, therefore, Q.E.D., the other must 
have.”’ 

Morrant didn’t follow this very clever reasoning on 
the part of Butler He only thought that Fowle, being 
1 Roman Catholic, would never rob another; and But 
ler said they would, because it wasn't like Free Masons 
who wouldn't score off one another for the world. But 
let bla 

Religi quite different One Buddhist is often 
known to have done another Buddhist in the eye, so 
why shouldn’t one Roman do another? Especially see- 
ing that Fowle is the chap. I tell you candidly that in 
my opinion, after a good deal of experience of fellows 
in general, | take Fowle to be the most likely chap in 
Merivale to have done it; and knowing him to have had 
the secret of the private pocket reduces it toa certainty, 
tomy mind, Tax him with it suddenly in the night and 


you ll see 


Morrant slept in the same dormitory with Fowle, 
and that night the whole room was woke up at some 
very late hour by the sound of Morrant taxing Fowle 
Fowle took a long time to realize what was being said 
and when he was wake enough to understand what 
Morrant was getting at, he showed tremendous indig 
nation and asked what he had ever done that such a 
charge should be brought against him, especially at 
such a time He reminded Morrant that they were of 
the same way of thinking in holy affairs, and said he 
was extremely sick with Morrant and thought Mor 
rant’s religion must be pretty rocky if it allowed him to 


wake a chap up in the middle of the night to charge 
him with suchacrime. In fact Fowle went on so that 
Morrant finally apologized rather humbly. 

From that day forward began the extraordinary dis- 

appearance of coin in at Dunston’s. Shillings 
constantly went and also half-crowns. Samuelson got 
excited about it, and said watches must be kept 
and traps set. There was evidently a big robbery going 
on, Samuelson said if the chaps weren't smart 
enough to catch the thief they deserved to lose their 
tin But despite tremendous precautions, money kept 
going in West to watch in the 
uavilion, I during a football match, and 
Banat himself, and even Butler or twice, also 
watched. Some chaps thought it was the ground man, 
but as money also disappeared at school, that showed it 
couldn't be him. And then there was a theory that it 
might be a charwoman who came from Merivale twice 
a week. I believe she was a very good charwoman of 
her kind, and West, who is great about helping the 
poor and so on, told me was a very deserving 
woman, with a husband at home who drank, and chil- 
dren too numerous to mention. Which Samuelson re- 
membered when the money began to go, and it turned 
his suspicion toward her, because, as he said, with the 
state of her home affairs money must be a great temp- 
tation. So a watch was set on her and a curious thing 
happened. 

Being small I can get into a boot cupboard very 
easily, and I can also breathe anywhere through a hole 
bored with a gimlet This was done to the door of the 
boot cupboard, and two other rather larger holes were 


yeneral 
very 


ant 


small was set 


remember, 


sums 


once 


she 


also made for my eyes. Mrs. Gonger, which was the 
charwoman's name, had to do a lot of work in this 
room—a large one leading out of the gym. And there, 


on a certain half-holiday, I was watching ber. 

She worked jolly hard as far as I , and 
al of dust and a curious noise through 
she scrubbed; but there was nothing 
u understand me. She didn’t touch a 
though many were hanging against a 
out she merely picked up and 


could See 





nade a good d 
her teeth when 
suspicious, if y« 
coat or anything, 
wall; and the few caps al 
hung on the pegs. 

Then, just before she 
but West; and to my great 
curtseyed to him as though he had been the housekeeper 
or the Doctor West treated her with great loftiness 
and evidently knew all about her private affairs. He 





finished, who should come in 
astonishment, Mrs. Gonger 


said 

And how is the child that’s got mumps?’ and she 
said it was better. He then gave her some advice about 
her husband, which I didn’t hear, and she blessed him 
for all his goodness to her and said God had sent him to 
and that he would reap a 


a lone, struggling woman, 


thousandfold what he had sown, All cf which, com- 
ing from Mrs. Gonger to West, seemed very curious to 
me Presently he said: 

Weill, 1 cannot stop longer. I'm glad the child is 
better Keep on at your husband about the pledge, 


and here’, a shilling 

Then Mrs. Gonger put the shilling in her pocket and 
blessed him again And West went. 

That very day young Forrest lost a shilling out of his 
desk. which doesn’t lock owing to Forrest hav ing taken 





the lock off to sell to Meadowes last term I told But 
ler and Samuelson what I had seen, and Butler thought 
it rum, and Samuelson said there was more in it than 
met the eye Butler said 
Evidently the kid’’ (West is a kid from Butler's 
point of view has given the charwoman tin before, or 
else she wouldn't have blessed him Now the question 
how much pocket-money loes West get?’ 
And 1 said \ shilling a week.” 
When does he get it 
Mondays 
Butler said Ah! But nothing seemed to strike 
him. and Samuelson thought that Mrs. Gonger ought 
to be spoken t This Samuelson undertook to do; and 
{ next week } lid What happened was that Mrs. 
Gonyer said all that she had before said to West, about 
her husband and cl ren, but added that a young 
tleman with a most Christian heart had lately in 
lL himself in her misfortunes. Samuelson asked 
it was a Dunston chap, and Mrs. Gonger answered 
that she was not at liberty to say She seemed rather 
int about it, Samuels thought, and in fact when 
pressed her for t amount the chap gave her, she 
ld Samuelson to mind his own business. A watch 
was still kept. especially on West, and once Butler did 
mnawfu inning thing by setting West to watch and 
setting anot r chap to watch West, if yeu follow what 
I meat Th ther chap was Butler himself and the 
room was the dormitory But it came out rather awk- 
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wardly for Butler, because he sneezed at the very start, 
and West got out from under the bed, where he had 
arranged to watch, and found Butler watching behind 
a coat against the wall; and had a row, I believe, and 
West evidently thought Butler was there to watch him ; 
which he was. 

The end of the affair came out rather tame in its 
way, and only shows what awfully peculiar ideas some 
chaps have. Samuelson finally spoke to Slade, the head 
of the school, and though Slade doesn’t like Samuelson, 
owing to his way of making money by auctions, yet it 
was such a serious affair that he listened all through 
and promised to go to the Doctor. Samuelson had 
actually kept an accouni of all the money stolen, and 
it amounted now to the tremendous sum of four pounds, 
five shillings and sixpence, including Morrant’s half- 
sovereign. 

Then after Dr. Dunston knew, we heard one day 
from Fowle that he had sent for Mrs. Gonger to his 
study, and that she had been there fully half an hour 
and come out crying. Fowle had listened as best he 
could till the Doctor's butler had come by and told him 
to hook it; but he had heard nothing except one remark 
in the voice of Mrs. Gonger, and that remark was ‘‘Four 
pound, five and sixpence, sir, and a godsend if ever 
money was. 

Samuelson said her mentioning of the exact sum was 
a very ominous thing for West. And what was more 
ominous still happened that evening, for West wasn’t 
at Preparation or Prayers. 

There were a number of ideas about as to what it all 
meant, and Corkey ninimus, who always tries to get 
among chaps bigger than himself and say clever things, 
came out with a theory that Mrs. Gonger was West's 
mother, and that West was therefore stealing and mak- 
ing the money over to her. But Butler merely smacked 
his head when he heard it, and told Corkey minimus 
not to be a little ass. 

Samuelson was the only chap who hadn’t any idea. 
He knew West’s great notions about helping the poor 
and giving tithes to parsons, and so on, but he said for 
a chap to steal money and give it away to a charwoman 
in charity was contrary to human nature. All the 
same, if a thing actually happens it can’t be contrary to 
human nature. Anyway, after prayers next morning 
the Doctor stopped the school in chapel and explained 
everything. He said: 

‘‘My boys, while it is true that you come to Merivale 
to be instructed by me and those who labor here among 
you on my behalf, it is also true that I learn occasion- 
ally from those whom I teach. Indeed new problems 
are almost as often set by you for my solution as by me 
for yours, and seldom has a more intricate difficulty 
confronted me than that which yesterday challenged 
my attention. There has recently happened among us 
a mysterious disappearance of coins of the realm; a 
shilling, a sixpence, a penny piece, if deposited in one 
spot, will remain there until removed by human agency. 
And the human agent who removes money which be- 
longs to another without that other's sanction is a thief. 
Boys, briefly, there has been a thief among you—a thief 
whose moral obliquity has taken such an extraordinary 
turn, whose views of rectitude have become so distorted, 
that even my own experience of schoolboy ethics can- 
not parallel his performance. This lad has looked 
around him upon the world and found in it, as we all 
must find, a vast amount of suffering and privation, of 
honest toil and of humble heroism displayed by the 
lowest among us. He has also observed that Provi- 
dence is pleased to make wide distinctions between the 
rich and the poor; he has noted that where one labors 
for daily bread another reaps golden harvests without 
the trouble of putting in the sickle. This extraordinary 
boy contrasted the position of one of these humble work- 
ers with that of those among whom his own lot was 
thrown here, and he found that whereas the obscure but 
necessary and excellent person, Mrs. Gonger, she whose 
duty it is to cleanse and scour and otherwise purify the 
disorder produced by our assemblies—he found, I say, 
that whereas Mrs. Gonger worked extremely hard for 
sums not considerable, though handsome in connection 
with the nature of her labors, others of the human 
family—yourselves—were in receipt of weekly allow- 
ances of varying amounts for which you toiled not, 
neither did you spin. 

“This unhappy lad allowed his mind to brood on the 
apparent injustice of such an arrangement, and instead 

of coming to his headmaster for explanation of this 
and other problems which arose to puzzle his immature 
intelligence, permitted himself the immoral, the scan- 
dalous, the disgraceful and horribly mistaken act of 
righting the balance from his point of view. This could 
only be effected by defiance of those divine laws which 
govern all properly constituted bodies of human society. 
West—I need not conceal his name longer—West broke 
one commandment in order to obey another. His fatu- 
ous argument, as it was elaborated yesterday to me, 
stands based on error; his crime was the result of the 
most complicated ignorance and vicious sophism it has 
ever been my lot to discover in a boy of twelve. He 
did evil that good might come; ascertaining from the 
Inspired Word that ‘Charity covereth a multitude of 
sins,’ he imagined it must extend to cover that forbid- 
den by the eighth commandment. This commandment 
he broke no less than fourteen times. Why? That the 
domestic affairs of Mrs. Gonger might be ameliorated. 
He took the pocket-money of his colleagues and with it 
modified those straits into which poverty and conjugal 
difficulties have long cast Mrs. Gonger. It was West’s 
unhappy, and I may say unparalleled, design to go on 
stealing money here until the sum of five pounds had 
been raised and conveyed to Mrs. Gonger. Of this 
total, with deplorable ingenuity, he had already sub- 
tracted from various pockets the sum of four pounds, 
five shillings and sixpence; it was his intention to con- 
tinue these depredations until the entire sum had been 
collected. But the end has come; the facts have been 
placed before me, and I confess to you that perhaps 
never have I been confronted with a problem more 
peculiar. After a lengthy conversation with those who 
support me here, and after placing the proposition be- 
fore a higher Tribunal than any which earth has to 
offer, I have come to a curious decision. I have deter- 
mined to leave the fate of the boy West in your hands. 
This time to-morrow I shall expect Slade, as represent- 
ing the school, to inform me of your decision, and to- 
day, contrary to custom, will be a half-holiday, that 
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the school may debate the question and conclude upon 


it. I would point out that there is no middle course 
here, in my opinion. Either West must be forgiven 
after a public apology to the establishment he has out- 
raged, or he must be expelled. As for the money, if 
those who have lost it will apply to me between one and 
two o'clock to-day each shall have his share again.”’ 

Well, you may guess what a jaw there was that 
afternoon; and finally, after hours of talk, Slade de- 
cided the point must be arranged by putting papers into 
ahat. If you drew a cross on the paper it meant that 
you wanted West to be expelled; and if you drew a 
naught, that meant he was to be let off. You were not 
bound to say how you voted, and the excitement when 
the votes were counted was something frightful. West 
little knew what was going on. 

At last the numbers were read out: 

For expulsion—124. 

Against expulsion—101, 

And Slade was mad when he read them and said that 
Merivale was disgraced. But Samuelson said not, and 
thought it wasn’t a case for anything but justice. The 
Doctor made no remark when he heard what had hap- 
pened. But I heard him tell Browne a day afterward 
that the lower school ought not to have been allowed to 
vote, as small boys would merely have understood that 
West had stolen money and nothing else. Their minds, 
the Doctor said, were not big enough to take in the 
oe y nature of the case. But Browne said he be- 
ieved the school was right, and the Doctor sighed as 
he said it might be so. 

Anyway West went; we never saw him again, and 
the only cheerful thing about the end of it was that 
Steggles was badly scored off. You see he went to the 
Doctor among the rest and said West had stolen ten 
shillings from him too. But it happened that West had 
kept the most careful account of all the money he had 


raised for Mrs. Gonger. And he had never taken a 
farthing from Steggles. So Steggles was flogged, 


which shows that things which are frightfully sad in 
themselves often produce good results in a roundabout 
sort of manner. 

> &+ 


FICTION THAT ATTRACTS. 

“Lying Prophets,’’ by Eden Philpotts, published re- 
cently in the FORTNIGHTLY LIBRARY, has had the honor 
of formal extended notice in the literary review col- 
umns of the New York and of many other 
American journals whose crowded literary department 
has little room for more than a bare mention of any- 
thing in the novel line except what is considerably 
above the average. The Cleveland ‘“‘Leader”’ of recent 
date says: ‘‘Eden Phillpotts, the author of ‘Down Dart- 
moor Way,’ ‘Some Every-Day Folk,’ ‘The End of a 
Life,’ etc., has written a novel entitled ‘Lying Prophets’ 
which, it seems to us, ought to rank with the works of 
those authors who are in the very front rank of novel- 
ists." In all parts of the Union ‘‘Lying Prophets’’ has 
been pronounced one of the really notable novels of the 
century. The moral of it is contained in one of its own 
terrible passages, selected by the ‘‘Leader’’ critic: The 
old farmer says to Joan, the unfortunate fisherman’s 
girl, the victim of the tragedy: ‘‘’Tis like this: your 
man (seducer) did take plain Nature for God, an’ he did 
talk fulishness ’bout finding Him in the scent o’ flowers, 
the hum o’ bees, and sich like. Mayhap Nature’s a gude 
working God for a selfish man, but she ed’n wan fora 
maid, as you knaws by now. Then your faither—his 
God do sit everlastingly alongside hell-mouth, and do 
laugh and girn to see all the world a-walkin’ in, same 
as the beasts walked in the Ark. Theer’s another pick- 
sher of a God for ’e; but mark this, gal, they be lying 
prophets—lying prophets, both.’’ The reader who has 
not seen ‘‘Lying Prophets” can understand how a novel 
with such a text as that must have affected all right- 
minded people who take an interest in the tragedies of 
every-day life. 

In this issue of the WEEKLY we have a short story 
entitled ‘‘Morrant’s Half-Sovereign,’’ by the gifted 
author of ‘“‘Lying Prophets.’’ It will be an interesting 
task for regular WEEKLY and Library subscribers to 
compare the two productions. In this connection we 
have to announce that we have an- unusually fine selec- 
tion of modern, up-to-date fiction that cannot be ob- 
tained elsewhere, but which WEEKLY and Library sub- 
scribers are to receive during 1897. Ina few weeks we 
will publish “‘Beyond the Pale,’’ by B. M. Croker, 
published simultaneously in the London ‘‘Times’’ as a 
serial, and as a regular novel of the Library. That it 
is an exceptionally strong story its publication by the 
‘‘Times”’ as a serial is probably sufficient to prove. We 
can assure the American novel reader that it is a de- 
lightful return—in a much improved form—of our old 
friend and candle-burner—the novel that deals with the 
rebuilding of the fallen fortunes, and the tribulations 
that went before, of our heroes and heroines; the novel 
that never unpleasantly surprises the reader save for 
the purpose of making the final righting of it all more 
keenly pleasant. ‘“‘Beyond the Pale’’ in the Library 
and ‘‘When the World Was Younger’’ in the WEEKLY 
will be a revival of the Romantic School of fiction that 
ought to be specially acceptable at this time. 


“Sun,” 


So that subscribers to the WEEKLY may not miss any 
of the installments of ‘‘When the World Was Younger,”’ 
new subscriptions will date from the number in which 
this powerful novel was begun. Subscriptions about 
to expire may be carried along to the end of the serial, 
by remitting ten cents to this office for each copy re- 
quired. Each installment makes a fair-sized novel- 
ette, and the whole story, unusually long and fully 
developed, will be complete in four numbers of the 
WEEELY. 
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A CARNIVAL TRAGEDY IN A_ SPANISH TOWN. 
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to the welfare of his fellow-tradesfolk—but he also ha 
mething else: the failing support of Mr. and Mrs 
Brown, J and Robinso1 Or, shall I put it more 
ntritely, more confessionally, and call it the support 
ot yu, ! il our next-door neighbor 
Mr Henry James's m I el, The Spous of 
Poyntor Houghton, Mifflin & ¢ comes to me with 
of disappointment at its altered title. I liked 
I Old Things” far better as a name for it, and by 
tl name I read it while serially printed in the “‘At- 
ntic Monthly.’ {sa mere story it is very simple; it 
| t three fou aracters, one of whom 1s a 
l lady lonatel fon of a certain collee 
t 1 tl nce of rarity in their various ways, 
mably miniature hi iics, candelabra, bits of 
precious furniture, breadths of priceless tapestry, and 
ery other kind of rococo and choice thing which the 
old-fashioned romance! ised to content themselves 
hi de vy that fatally threadbare word, virtu. 
l lady Geret! is a horror of parting with 
th treasul but she t do so, and she must like- 
\ irt with the country house which contains them, 
| i I n marri Owen has engaged himself 
to Mona Brigstock, whom his mother thinks vulgar, 
I I is regards her own personality and that of her 
parents. There is, meanwhile, another girl, Fleda 
Vetch, whom Mrs, Gereth wishes him to wed, half 
because she loves Fle dearly and half because she 
feels that of all people on earth Fleda will guard the 
Old Things” with a it constancy and adoration. 
From these threads the story is woven, and no hand but 
tl of Mr. James could weave it with so faultless a 
ll. In 1874, or thereabouts, this writer may be said 
to have really begun his literary career. The fictional 
Was a pe lar o1 b in England and America. 
kens and Thack ere both dead, ar ‘ rsea a 
e writer, George Eliot, reigned supren Criti- 
m Vv hat-in-har to her; the ‘Saturday Review,” 
I il regan as } riul as 10 Was arrogant, nade het 
ima nebulous trom the clouds of incense it evoked, 
ther novelist was | vorthy of the name hield- 
Smollett, the authors of Henry Esmond” and 
David Coppertield,”’ were not judged fit to be com 
;ared with her, and &§ kespeare was soon pronounced 
rdly more than her equal Her most labored and 
rtificial passages he is not without a fair share 
of them) were quoted as faultless; her humor, often 
ewd, thougl metime ponderous, was declared 
} ction ind her wit isionally somewhat slow 
! lackh ! i of lightning spark 
Here, one Atlant ores, there were a few young 
men trving to write good novels and one older man (Mr. 
Howe vl id printed in his own magazine three or 
four novels which their admirers aftirmed to be supe! 
excellent. They were very painstaking, intensely real 
ti ana the opinion of some people (an opinion 
which I do not by any means wish to appear as having 
indorsed) they were excessively trivial and finical. \t 


this time Mr. James began to write for the Atlantic 
l rged to do so by its editor, who loved his 
work; and then became current that mysteriously dis 





ngling of nam Howells and James’’—as 
tl in attempted definition of some particular 
school But there was no such school whatever. Mr. 
Howells wrote his way, Mr. James his, and they were 
ways widely opposit \t that period Mr. James had 


breadth; he has since chosen depth in place of it. Or 

here To criticise this marvelous master 
uch! Yet one must gird one’s loins; one 
must not be too timid. Still, it all comes to this: in- 
( parable power and splendor ol style has to run its 
chance with the smallest of us, if it is to Ve touched on 
atall. Iconfess that 1 am no match for Mr. James in 








any sense, and that he knows more about his art in five 
minutes than I could learn in as many years. But what 


is one to do?) One must be bold or nothing. Here is 
this man, probably well past his fiftieth year, of whom 
to speak in proper phrases requires the education which 
he alone can bestow. We nmiust be his pupils before we 
can presume to praise him. And such opulence of 
praise as we are then tempted to proffer! What new 
mines of expression shall we quarry? It is for him to 
show us; curiously, if you please, in this case, the con 
scientious critic must doff his cap with deference. I 
don’t know, honestly, just what other trend he can 
take But he is, of course, entitled to his opinions. 
One of mine is that the most powerful novel which Mr. 
James ever wrote is ‘‘Roderick Hudson.’’ But I do not 
] nd prize it, after all, as much as I love and prize 
Portrait of a Lady.”” Then there is ‘‘The Ameri- 
a book so brilliant that to recall it is like remem- 
bering some star, seen in some night of the past, pecul- 





larly effulgent, peculiarly vivid Other commentators 
of Mr. James may write of him with ‘‘analytic” bold- 
ness. That I cannot do, for my reverence is too deep. 


knows fa ore than I could ever dream 
With me uage is an effort; with him 
ry. He one supreme genius, in 
us century: no one has evel approached 
reached heights that escape all imitation ; 














I onveying meanings, his almost miracu- 
fts psycl t, leave us all disarmed and 
il tent. » tracks, in Tennysonian phrase, ‘‘sugges 
tion to its st lain l cease respecting him, 
n when alize his mist for the mistakes of a 
t writer are often more interesting than his suc 
eS They show us that he is, after all, human like 
ves | don’t know in all literature, for example, 
i tiner mistake than ‘‘The Bostonians.’ In it, some 
Mi ies “‘went wrong.’ But who could have 
ugnil ntly? It is the kind of mistake 
! t I l ny smaiier man famous. 
But s before sa l t assume to “‘criticise’’ Mr 
l \ ! I G2 t who, for that mat 
S I { say that he toes 
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not ‘“‘care’’ for this or that among his writings. W 
however, can be Insolent enough to art not to grant 
that this tale-teller has never writter novel or a 
! elette which is not worthy of the closest study, tl 


nost earnest scrutiny? 
and Stevensons, tl Hall Caines and Doyles, et toute 
cette galére. With Mr. James it is quite another affair. 
a great art 


o to school to him before we can safely ventut 





a wonderfully reat artist, and we 


‘uss him at all. Of late his nouvelles n the style, 





please, of the Tourgenetf whom he admire 





have brought out for us his best strength And how 
superb, how inimitable this is! One of his recent books, 

Embarrassments, ought to make him many foes, for 
the world contains many jealous people I used to 


wish that I could turn words into rain and showet1 
them in torrent of eulogy on such a m 
“The Aspern Papers’! But now I find myself caring 
less for that than for ‘The Lesson and the Master,”’ than 
for such enchantment as “The Figure in the Carpet 

than for ‘‘Glassé { 
“The Next Time’ 





asterpiece as 


matchless little classic), than for 





(a bit of wondrous pathos), than for 
(a marvel of su; 








“The Way it Came” ggestion and finisl 

Yet the two volumes containing “‘The Wheel of Tim 

“Collaboration,”’ “Owen Wingrave,”’ ‘Lord Beaupre 
I'he Private Life’ and ‘The Visits” are perhaps more 
deeply laden with charm \ tale of great power and 
i ht is ‘The Liat written several years ag I 
er it to**A London Life,” for the reason at it is 
more poetic, and no narrator except Balzac ever man- 


aged, perhaps, to put more real poetry into his prose 
than Mr. James has done, without writing that tedious 





nondescript thing which one terms prose-poetry But 
it is idle merely to record the names of unique 
magician’s delicious tricks. It may not be that he 
sweeps all life, but he sweeps an area of it that is richly 
attractive to thinkers. If 1 were asked to compare him, 
for example, with such writers as Charles Reade or 


Wilkie Collins, I should be at my wit’s end just what 
to say. He superior of intell 

gences like these, that never, as it seems to me, could 
comparison so join itself with odium. For native skill 
of selectiveness, of donnée, of clear originality in choice 
of theme, he is measurelessly their masters. Never 


is so unspeakably th 








vet h the truth been told of this radiant narrator 
whose avoidances are the essen of di and whose 
silences examples of discretion His peers are of 
the noblest. It is ridiculous to call him a mere reaiist 
it is impossible to call him only a romanticist. As a 
youth he sat at the feet of Hawthori but he sits now 
at no ones feet: he stands most sturd nh own 
legs, and a pair of stalwart ones they at Som W 
we can liken him to no great writer who is not French, 
and yet he is far more wise and profound than Daudet, 
far less metallic and merely technical than Flaubert 


and notwithstanding what is t e ligi o 

of Zola. I should say of Mr. James that he reserves for 
himself a steadfast sense of secure fastidiousness which 
would always make him unwilling to push his pen 
where the author of “‘Nana” and of “La Terre’ has not 
scrupled to plunge it. In this respect he is not French, 
despite his good flair for all that in French is best, and 
his wide, intimate knowledge of everything French 
that is worth caring for. Singularly, he has remained 
an American writer, though ‘‘expatriated.”’ as the 
word goes. the word itself going for little in any ar- 
tistic way and having been thrown at him solely 
because he has chosen to change his sky as one 
chooses to change his wall-paperng or his pattern of 
desk. Mr. James is indeed so inalienably American 
that his rigid, unconscious ‘‘nationality’”’ (from a purely 
literary standpoint) has no concern whatever with the 
Regent Street and the Piccadilly in which a long Lon 
don residence has made him to the manner born. I 
feel that I am saying this awkwardly, but of course 
blunter phrase would be more awkward still. For a 
moment. however, let me deal with blunter phrase, and 
aftirm that he is American because he looks at English 
life with a gaze of quiet fire. He does not gloze; he 
does not ‘‘poetize’’; he is always as literary as Emer- 
son; he is always as unmyopic as Lowell; he is often as 
opulently imaginative as his early love, Hawthorne; he 
is splendidly unmarketable; he is deliciously incapable 
of writing ‘‘to order”; he hasn’t the faintest concep 
tion, heaven bless him, of how to ‘‘end a chapter,” or 
“catch a reader,’ or be ‘‘exciting,”’ or “‘turn out pleas 
antly.”’ or make himself generally salable and railroad 
ish. I sometimes even wonder of him if he actually 
comprehends that he is Henry James, after all—which 
is really a bigger compliment than it looks at a cursory 
glance, and which holds more true tribute, in the long 
run, than small men like me often give to giants lik 

















Do we ever think of what hard times befall even th 
most pette | dogs, in winter? Unless they are small they 
must lie on floors. Try this for yourself, and see how 
pleasantit is. An incessant chill stratum of air envi- 
rons the setter, the hound, the pointer, the larger dog of 
every description. No wonder that so many fine dogs 
die, as they do, of swift catarrhal and consumptive 
troubles, or that they are tormented by rheumatic affl 
tions. Except in very genial climates nature does not 
provide for them at all. They are never so uncomfort- 
able, either, as in well-warmed houses; for draughts 
literally rage on floors which seem to us devoid of in- 
clement rigors. In summer certain house dogs suffer 
greatly from heat, but then they are really far better 
off than are we, living, as they do, among the lower 
refreshing currents. They have not 
powers of perspiration, and hence they must only pant 
and drip saliva from their jaws, as a relief And vet, 
strangely enough, science tells us that heat does not p1 
duce in them madness. That, we have now found out, 








however, oul 





is a disease with which solar ardors have no concern. 
The old idea of the “‘dog-star’’ venting its wrath on 
them, is a myth. Sirius, in August, we have 1 
learned, is no more baleful, from the canine viewpou 
than he is in January. His torments are reserved as 
much for Brown as for Bruno, as much for Robinsor 
for Rover. The very disease of hydrophobia is st 
scoffed at by fairly good authorities. If you care t 
inquire at the office of The Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals | think you will always find 


l 


some one there who will tell you that no such malady 
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M resingel bst I 
el e, as lt re of t l 
e him a heat but I tre le f t 
of his star is I el mitt 
nd snap Hi hem \ | 
Wall Sti ( 
vhat the th 
Ww, q 
) Ve re 
} t t te 
And are ta ther 
\\ ¢ \ i t it rank 
\W re ie | ( 
And d ter, ul \ 
Lre t 
As t lust f ead 
To a land 
So the lust for luc bre 
Our bridled 
e da f 
r ‘bu | hot 
ir I ‘ 
r bi em 1 
Once by millions arm \ 
At the law's we t il 
Whi uld | to us b eal 
Who can buy the cheay 
Where's the ¢ that woul 
Our most re railre | 
If vid Out with 1] 
Yet in ome he | 
Common briber eX] t 
Quite of | degree 
But r lobl ! when adroit 
\re from coarsene fre 
On kly speed the plar ] t 
With ‘a nickel in tl slot 
Penitentiar were not 
fe t for su is Vi 
W th i i 1 ( 
In « il il 
What t ow Mail 
Wi it ‘ phan t 
When w r r the street 
In a flurr f anxious fret 
I) t ! “ ( { 
I ! int I 
Tr} ! avery i nd 
With morsel t 
It’s t ted t toch 
That t t r tich 
W he re t ( eT 
DD nee cde tma 
W { ! t t I 
Wi I s Dd 
H it evel l toa N Yor} 
server that retir fat rs and they . 
to stand social te I push t ! 
ters when t t n nt the 
whos orldlu l t the t 
for years prot i ft ( I V i 
will, that ar \1 I ! I ern 
Ww l thie I ‘ il t M s t 
Mabels are still u i nou the 
tir them t i} I nt irt 
we often find a g { re! 
to Jaunch their offspr i 
s | T) : : 
dictorvy amb ! t 
pathos rl} \ l har ba 
to potentialiti [ 1 ! 
held dearest t | I I 
profit Do n t t re 
who pride the ivil 
exclusive for a t 
selves vit t t 
What « f 
How the sanctit f I 
Its conrser Sa f ? 
ignoble and hide¢ ne e I 
hend that they miss the true whole 
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T IQHOIUT ° AN tainis mcity, from the 1 ith of the Missouri to 
i J xHOU T THE LAN ee ‘ : ; ‘ 
ruil, 1 it <th less than it was a hundred 
il io ie tl utal treams remain as swilt 
i BI i-fe : 
Ar {merican who gets hold of an odd word that is 
Covi " l ¢ , inv where the country will do a kind 
rk t tur \ t to Professor Wheeler of Cornell Uni 
{ ! sity. I a, N. Y., E. H. Babbitt of Columbia Col 
N York r O. F. Emerson, Western Reserve 
pari th tariil i \ b tal i e! t Cl eland, O These gentlemen are officers 
ra x pM | ‘ } the f the A rican Dialect Society, which is making a 
| " f is peculiarly American that are not to 
| i ind hope in time to publish 
i tent pror to ke t | pre t coilection in An American Dialect Dictionary. The 
1 t I t | ¢ I k will be a big one, for the abundance of 
! tT ri i known to maker ctionaries is but slightly 
t ! i | y stories t pa in local dialects; in 
‘ i | \ i tT leed n i t no ts ha en obliged to part 
pu f I brane ( erm L | ith many odd words to keep their stories within read 
I el mprehension In many localities supposed to be 
t i i al rich in dial th ire intelligent people who speak 
ft U1 rdinary English a ! nt the imputation that their 
| t It | f ar ! ne bor p ak a } ul reported by writers of 
ist tlor lo, but the ning visitor cannot deny the 
| f el rt oh A ears 
I , ; L ost important recent attack upon the bicycle, 
inning to bicycle riders, is from the pen of an emi 
1 - a nt Enel phy i vho attributes some physical 
ee yrdel t tie nerally @XCessi\ Uist of the 
| rt l His theor tha etween the effort of balanc 
ractica ind t i} tare at the road to detect ob 
{ | | th tra upon me riders is too great to be 
‘ rea ndured. It may b iid in reply that anxiety 
is t ‘ ‘ condition ot the road—the feeling that causes 
n ] mel i tut 1 id laug ibl bievele face was peculiar 
['} , \ it I I scorche! until wheels became 
| f protection t nel in il istrie for t light of construction that most riders feared to en 
itTect | 1 inti counter even a small stone Few wheelmen who re 
pt at pr | t of tl trict themselves to moderate speed waste much atten 
rea of yx on on th ndition of a road that is at all good nor 
| ‘ ‘ , they nscious of any effort at balancing It is 
ra tut | I . 
f | probable that some of the injured persons of whom the 
Usit ‘ pol 
! i | ote c s It l | ) 
ft Un is j n nothit rd 3 lish physician wrot were lumsy, or timid, or 
I} f r-prod nervous, and that most were of that pitiable and hape- 
t l} for py. ; wll : é I I 
eeetek ak a - I ks nr | class, the excitable people who can not or will not 
| ‘ } restrain themselves from going to extremes in every 
i { I ire! i i ony tar - 
, | 1 . he bank I erloaded thin These persons will go on to extreme exhaustion 
{ , , a hatever they do, whether it be eating or drinku 
\ l i I s - 
. wheeling or tennis-playing, dancing or praying. It is 
I \ i ict lp ble wad “ 4 
‘ t ‘ +] : , unfa to charge the results of their inherent fault of 
! ! i t 1 it " . 
. ’ haracter to the bicvele or any other of the good things 
ria ! ta] 1 narket it I - ; > 
of life which they abuse while pretending only to use it. 
t re « 
] ] 7 . > 
In keep ’ the M in copper Some facts that shoul: interest persons who purchase 
f ‘ to drink were again brought into public notice 
I ul { K Ol Aik init el I ¥ 
; ‘ : rl ndition of , luring a recent court case in New York. \ wine mer- 
I thro iout intrs conditior ft specu 1 
th : tonke is as bad any © chant who was called as a witness admitted that he had 
, adit in nD .cks is as b 1s an . i 
; “ ie ’ ri ince of any sold to a high-grade hotel a lot of bottled claret bearing 
rt rit t til 1 Chl or ah 4 . : 
+4 to 2 may faut different brands, although all the liquor was drawn 
I tli i ‘ i ‘ now ros] 
‘ } } ¢ from the same cask; the necessary inference was that 
by ili if it tryvi to unload a tot of , . 
the consumers could not distinguish one from another by 
t K 1 an t-tricked people Yet actual ines and . : - : 
nd 1 witl ) or : ht ar the taste He also admitted that generally at restau- 
it 4 i I ! \ tii , ll () 
‘ rants the only difference between certain bottles of 
l il to | isel wi int 0 t thelr “ , 
; ‘ claret would be in the label As claret is the prin 
ney " I nt ‘ { miseives, With noa I re . s 
‘ cipal table wine the United States, more of it being 
! ti { markets \s In copper-mining i . 
) ee r consumed than of all other kinds combined, it would 
her } of « rproductl the suvers of ' 
ym ‘ \; na. the California desert and ®Ppear that the neral run of purchasers spend more 
, fact a MRE Tee for labels than for the liquor itself, for ‘‘sound,”’ ordi 
I 1 i att = 4) Dilakily STitr hhh is ’ ‘ e " : : 
t bu i they will | just as business nary claret, such as satishies most palates and digestions, 
ft * pronert is quite ieap even when it comes from France. The 
i i raft t . 
. witness might have gone further and said that far more 
eatel ' ! ‘ ! PF our regular army juor called claret is sold in this country alone than is 
. . il ; : . 
vy one nm Sil t Civil War ended will n France, and some of the imitations are more 
N Yo \pril The Grant monu than the genuine article and are cheaper to 
bugural para vhich those regulars will nak in beer. Some claret labels are quite pretty, 
\ ! ut I eterans than are put they can be purchased cheaper from the printers 
ely ' \ { ther There were mat { ottles, if one really must have them. 
} { ms f | y " : 
t it fashion ler The wire-wound cannon is undoubtedly to be the 
il wit them trrant fay] } f } 3 x r 
avy artillery of the future it endures a greater ex 
‘ ; ) oouisiet oh ey plosive pressure to the square inch of powder chamber 
nt } oer vl * wes “than any other form of gun, and consequently assures 
3 { hil V s . 
nt i il vear f it While he wa creater vy of projectile and greater power of 
to pire ft i third ter vet to-day iis! rik > 
cet, Te r nse +) tof. ry “. penetra ({n experimental shot from such a gun 
loub t re ftondl el he hi oO ny « 
souvtedt) z 66 Ten ine i ~ recently tried in England went through eighteen inches 
( t le tenants 1S ’ ene 
a ; utenants; 1 if os , of steel-faced compound armor, backed by a wrought- 
t i VY Kind words > si oO Hhiln, 1 1 1 } , 1 . : 
oie : : Ay Min, SAC tron plate half a foot thick, eight feet of oak timbe1 
! \ I t i it him are among 2 } } ‘ 
ind three inches of ordinary iron, and still had energy 
\ rm j t | that on vere - , : : - : 
: : nough to bury itself in a bank of clay beyond. Experi- 
, \ 1 vi f him are now : age by . . 
nts with wire-wound guns are being made in the 
ribir | rare ‘ 1 heart ti ta ed . 2 . 
{ ted States, and thousands of people are claiming to 
“ iw ! ! tl \ W I hat ! . } 7 ‘ } | 2 
, he original and only men who thought out the plan 
I | I ppre i 
, ; * of construction; but the truth is that hundreds of thou- 
| seen the germs of it, for they date back 
It , i t tha t tis ition almost to the invention of gunpowder. General Grant 
\r I i ea n his autobiog1 iphy described some wooden mortars, 
t ! i Baron's widow 1 hooped with iron, which were used under his super- 
i ulm tw nillion lar in the West: but hundreds of years earlier the 
n , i i tiv w siness-Iik nse cannon of European armies were made from logs, a 
ind " 1 ' l and’s benet knotty portion forming the breech, while around the 
for t I re t tical Ame barrel were wound strips of fresh rawhide which con- 
\ Tort this kind between the tracted as it dried 
I i \r i lh miu lool I s 
sn 3 nil] . \merican chemists are as clever as any in the world, 
‘ . ats pea Tie, ci . , So we may confide ntly expect that some of them will 
. irn the sec of the new anesthetic. recently dis 
pony ese \\ , ~ covered in Poland, that volatilizes so rapidly in the 
. er age ‘ 1) Open air that it puts soundly to sleep any one who is 
a ‘ ae ie Mi near it. Such a substance would at once rob war of all 
A its terrors, for a volley or two of it would put hostile 
Ml , , eak er pr troops to sleep so that the men could be picked up, piled 
awe doi » thon upon wagons like so many sticks of wood, and hauled 
t red from in some into the vietor’s camp. and a shell or two filled with it 
I ved s st nd dropped upon a battleship from the windward sid 
nv til 1 that t Government shall would enable the attacking party to board without 
t part of \ r by reopening what is danger and tow the craft into port. No matter which 
\ to | r portion of Red R I ide won or lost, there would be no more battle-scarred 
“ I the Mississi but is veterans, no more soldiers’ widows or orphans, nor any 
I ts water the G more pension lists, pension agents, or pension frauds. 
’ \ falava The work of Chinese armies used to wage terrible war with bottles 
1 reat as 1 bags of fluid that smelled so bad that the enemy 
si s rocky; with was obliged to run; but the new method is much the 
ling waters tter, for ‘He who fights and runs away may live to 
» 9 . ant Mississippi fight another day,’ but the enemy who is picked up 
\ rough tl ICCESSIV t while asleey in be kept as harmless as a Quaker. 
; at w 1a vcross long, narrow points. Whata bl . too, It wor be to have the means of 
. , e of some of the overflows, fighting so changed that no amount of war talk could 
7 river so greatly that its frighten anybody! 
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WHAT IS IN STORE. 


What the new departure of the Fiction Supplement 
means for WEEKLY subscribers may be judged by the 
that the among other new, high-class 
novels will The supple- 
The 
be purchased in 
lollar to one doliar and 


fact following 
regular succession. 
to eight 


and cannot 


follow in 


ment has been enlarged new 


pages. 
novels are copyrignted, 
book for 
a half: 

\{ PASSING 


stores less than one 


MADNESS,’ 


by FLORENCE MARRYAT, in three installments. 
LOIS ERCOTT,’ 
by KATHARINE 8S. Macgvolp, in four installments. 


“THE CURIOUS CORPSE,” 

by Louis ZANGWILL, in three installments. 
“LAWRENCE CLAVERING,” 

by A. E. W, Mason, in three installments. 

-e-+ 
A LITERARY EVENT. 

The publisher of CoLiier’s WEEKLY 
has pleasure in announcing that the two 
splendid works herein described will be 
furnished to all renewing subscribers to 
the WEEKLY Premium Volumes, at 
$5.00, without the novels of the Library, 
at $6.50 with the novels. Pay 
ments in both cases on the usual terms 
$1.00 when the Premium is delivered, 
and §0 cents monthly until paid in full. 
The subscriber may between 
these two—the best value ever vet of- 
fered to the public. 


RUDYARD KIPLING’sS WORKS. 

In Three Volumes, 

Bound in the Best English Cloth, 
and Back Stamp 


as 


cho se 


with Gilt Sta 


Soldiers ree 
In Black 1 White 
he Story of t 
The Phantom 
Wee Willie 

VoLUME Two— 
he Li 


he Gadsbys 
Rickshaw 


Winkie 


That Failed. 
from the Hills 


People 


Dinah Shadd. 


and other ‘Tales 
Barrack-Room 
Ballads, and ot Verses. 

Some writers are born talented, some acquire talent, 
and a few are geniuses. Kipling is one of the last. 
Nature endowed him with the rarest qualities and 
chance sent him into the sphere in which those quali- 
ties could be best exercised. With minor exceptions 
whatever he has produced has been masterwork, and 
the range of his productions has been extraordinary. 
He stretches in emotion from deep seriousness to exu- 
berant laughter, and his grasp is as sure whether he 
deal with a child or a field officer, with a young girl or 
an old rogue. He knows the ways of thinking of them 
all, and he knows, too, their ways of speech, and all 
their garniture and habits. There is no ink in their 
veins. They really live, sometimes really die. For the 
mind of Kipling is an instantaneous camera with a 
phonograph attachment manipulated by a spirit of 
catholic affection and unique penetration. Equally at 
home in prose and verse, behind the charm and excel 
lence of his work there is the scholar, the explorer, the 
discoverer. He not only entertains, he instructs. In 
originality he stands absolutely alone, and in crafts- 
manship Stevenson is his only rival. 

—- = 
THE LOVERS OF THE WORLD. 

This is a chronicle of the sensational dramas, en- 
chanting romances, tragical histories, pathetic trials, 
fierce passions and pure hearts of all those who have 
lived and loved from the earliest times to the present 
cuy, with faithful descriptions of the virtues and 
charms which inspired them and the joys and disasters 
which they caused. The work is superbly and _pro- 
fusely illustrated. It is edited by Archibald Wilber- 
force, author of ‘“‘The Capitals of the Globe,” etc., etc. 
It is in three charming octavo volumes, containing over 
One hundred Illustrations, printed from New Plates on 
Extra Super-calendered Paper, bound in Exquisite Style 
with original Side and Back stamps, and constituting 
the most attractive set of table-books we have ever 
published as premiums. The first volume portrays the 
Loves and Lovers of Mythical Days. In the second 
volume there are two divisions, one of which is devoted 
to the heroes and heroines of Chivalry and Romance, 
and the other to those of History. Beginning with the 
story of that sweet young girl who, when her lover 
Leander was drowned, drowned herself at his side, it 
passes on to the famous tale of Guinevere and Lancelot, 
and thence through the Arthurian cycle upward to 
Heloise and on through all the tears of Italy, through 
all the splendid treacheries of France until the third 
volume is reached in which are described the Loves and 
Lovers of Modern Times. 

Among the illustrations are numerous copies 

let 1 paintings, including such master- 


the Deodars, 
Departmental Ditties, 


ner 


of celeDrated 
pieces as “ Helen of ‘1 roy,” “The Flight,” “ Na- 
poleon and the Empress Josephine,” “ Henry 
the Eighth,”’ “Mary Queen of Scots,” etc., et« 
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AN HOURLY OCCURRENCE IN THE LIFE OF NEW YORK’S SIDEWALK MERCHANTS. 
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NIM markably orde mopulatic ind is distinguished 
(ty ‘ ae ib ill other Stat for the number, diver y and 
it] ‘ ; success of peculiar colonies which contains. The stabil 
\ ) itv, picturesqueness and prosperity of its cities and 
J SII ) i} iched the n Y Jarger towns astonish close observers who see them fo 
t ( Gi rany other retin L the first time and who have always regarded Tennessee 
[do not! \ tru as one of the newer States merely because It Is con 
: : ‘ MURDERE!I paratively little known «¢ xcept by its own people, who 
: en = , er N hay themselves are second to none in the Union in intelli 
: t gence a ( ra 
‘ i ! ta ‘ 
ms bs \ GERMAN baron in the United States has recently 
N i. 1S caused son onder and wild excitement by becoming 
1 professional jockey The only real reason for aston 
<1 | M erel ¢ gr) nt, however, is that the owner of the title, being 
j j of s Carl Groeb of poor, preferred to earn his livelihood and found one 
! | nd \ L «di ntered t field i hich he mpetent to doit. Most of the 
, S ne Square I ittitude of t f ‘ titled foreigners wl ave come to this country to 
When we ui passed S mend their fortunes and have become well known 
' H ! emed to know no industry but the hunting down of 
| } not ‘ I saw he was dead. marriageable women with fortunes, and comparative 
j i | ked the ticket-ma few of them have s eeded even at this. Perhaps 
I s our people knew | ntiful titles on the Con- 
t SS¢ t nt the vould 1 t nk t of enough conse- 
fur rou ! t k alout ns are as thick as blackber 
| ( ul f (rer nv. in from iv portion of 
| | Frat or Ita vy to have in his family 
some tl ( ‘ stly use if he likes, Itis 
n ret abro t t ire many titles the origin of 
\ \ } \ ro not proud ol conse ientiy it 
t ittent on the part of Amerl- 
i t e title of some otherwise 




















LHOUETTES leceased relative, merely as a1 
reverence lf a genuin grief 1 int 
is a question each individual 1 
BY J. R. HOYT. for himself \ pretense, at such a time, 
-—— of a regard after death which did 
It isa generally conceded fact that the | exist in life seems more like a ket 
paying and receiving of calls is not based | than a token of respe St puttin 
upon any desire that the visitors have to | on the ground of taste, such re a 
see the visited, or vice versa, ‘‘calling’’ | makes the men in Fran lift their hat 
being simply a necessary part of a large | to a funeral seems obviously pi ( 
social system, which is regularly accom- | tainly there seems lack of 
plished by the punctilious asa duty rather | which is rather shocking in an in 

















than a pleasure. Still, although attending | which happened the other day, when t 
an afternoon reception may be as much a | sisters met each ot In the kitehe 
matter of form as leaving cards at the | mediately after ir father’s funeral 
door, a semblance at least of cordiality | each in haste to be the first to 
is expected by the admitted guest. Ata | his very well-known chef, and, bel 
day at home this winter a young man | that the other would show greate1 
who _— the family slightly, bat who | respect than herself, they had each hope 
wished to cultivate their acquaintance, | to obtain the promises of his serv ( 
bse 1 up courage to call. Jt was | fore the rest had a chance to secure hin 
rather a grand and awe-inspiring estab- | Even in these busy times, and in a ! 
lishment, and upon being ushered into | where little attention is paid to sent 
the first of a suite of rooms, and his name | mentality where none happens to ex 
announced by the footman, he found the | there is something grewsome ir 
lady of the house, who, evidently not | ing the affairs of this world into t 
appropriating his visit to herself, said, | the next in such fashion as thi 
after shaking hands, “‘You will find my : eee en . 
sister in the next room, Mr. R."’ Pet Speaking oe qasen prtadeatibes 
eiving by this remark that his call was | @2 il wind that blows no good 4 
supposed to be meant for some other ee geet which —— Its n 
member of the family, he passed on to | VTS to testy secs i MM, psornecytite 
number second in the next room, wher grandfather before the Revolutior 
he was greeted with the same cordiality | threatened, after the first burst of patr 
hen, “Tew do oh a6, ME Be poo ee ee ae ee 
said the lady. You will find my siste1 wat phew na Sp yee eae gerne Migr 
in-law in the dining-room pouring tea. I | ‘#°% Of suctemned imseress, UNE & Five 
know sh will be charmed to see you and similar organization phosas t 
Decidedly taken aback at being passed on | “herewith they both commer “ith 
in this fashion, the young man made his bloom and thrive on the comp 
way to the dining-room, where he was | 0PPost#on, and are both now in a con 
greeted with a kindly nod by hostess | “ition of flourishing eners ry TU 
number thre ‘Must you really g PrecIAtion, SHG “Consequently Imck 
t..’° she exclaimed. It was so g PEGRDErAUy 
vou to come Good-by. Remember we Although it 1 i st the o 1 
are alwavs home on Tuesdays. tion which woman affects that t 
Which side ire vou on?"’ seems to be a certain extent artificial, the wear 
a momentous question, just now, among flowers is as much swayed by fa 
New York To the right is anything else. Carnations are now the 
and left so are waging, and | '#Vorites of the ae papesne ieedngialkc pein 
the svmpathizers of each faction glare or these pinks being POLES ES OMENS 
dehance at their opponents over after of ek ee rhe white ir dap ig { 
noon cups of tea, or across their chatreuse | ©05° rival of the rose for the place of 
and mint after dinner. while to lack a | #ener in the bri ke S bouquet, and has at 
minute knowledge of the intricacies of | last the qu “ypecnrong ee 
these conflicts. which vary dailv, is to | # great deal more sitar Sgrcog td. ous 
argue one’s self unknown. In the feuds Bridesmaid’ ‘roses hold their ow <. 
of the Middle Ages disputing kindred | Choice of the brid sc a 
told each other frankly that they lied, | Violet although proverbiaily a ssn : 
whipped out their swords, and had it out flower, still reigns orton ngipon inch 
in a satisfactory manner. But the actors | We4". @nd bunches of the jo eegpaetieee 
in the schisms of the day are more subtle; | leaves tied uy with ribbons of swig orca 
. ‘olor, are in vogue for favors at lunch 


they dine with those who despitefully us ; 
- . inners. Sometimes these floral 





eons and d 


them, and endure those who persecute ; : 
them—outwardly at least 3ut it taxes | favors are placed in a large bowl in the 
the ingenuity of the modern hostess to | ™iddle of the table, which does servic 
the utmost to avoid the numerous con- | “> @ center-plece, and the bur ches of 
tretemps, which nevertheless are perpetu- flowers Breaherward RIVER 00 the guess, 

thereby serving the double purpose of 


ally occurring in spite of her clever pre- 


souvenirs and decoration. 


eautions, for she has lately experienced 

what it means to entertain Capulet and si i 

Montagu at the same table. Moreover, it TRAGEDY OF THE CARNIVAL. 

is not a question of a single feud, which ee ; ~~ ead 

might possibly be managed, but of dis F-Pt yates ar wae team yh no scape 

sension within dissension, whose ramifi- of the day, of the thump and jingle of 

cations are almost impossible to follow that most festive of instruments, the 

“I hope it is not going to rain, Mrs. S.,” tambourine. and I went to the Fonda, 
where I had been driven the day before. 


said a cordial Lancastrian the other day. | | . 
There, to read myself asleep, I took upa 


The York ally drew herself up with hau- : 

teur: “I am not on your side, Mrs. B.,”’ volume of Heine, and chanced to drop on 

she said. “Iam much too fond of Minnie | the ‘Florentine Nights’—the ree ae ery 

X.”’ Such partisanship suggests a ven- of the dancer, the dog and the dance: 

detta state of affairs which, although | Then I fell asleep, dreaming of it. Partly 
awake. I was conscious of voices, but not 


complicated, is interesting, and certainly 





gives a piquancy to this winter's enter- | the foolish falsetto of r velers. At ast 
tainments. one voice was raised in anger, The 
came the sound as of a blow with a stick 
To what extent a conventional appear- | a scuftle, a groan, and at length silenc 
ance of sorrow should be assumed for a! The noisy revelers going home roused me 
from time to time, but I dozed again, only 
to be brought back to consciousness by 
voices and the whistle of the police and 


the stifled screams of women. This took 
me to the window, and as the gray dawn 
was breaking I could discern the recum 
bent figure of a poor Pierrot. With him 
indeed it was Carnevale—tarewell to the 


tlesh.”’ 


| 

| THE MISSING “LAURADA 

| The Philadelphia ‘‘Record’’? March 25 
lsavs: “By order of the Cuban Junta the 
steamer ‘Bermuda’ sailed from Fernan- 
| dina. Fla.. in search of the missing 
steamer ‘Laurada,’ which is known to 
have on board an important expedition 
in aid of the insurgents. The ‘Ber ; 
cleared from the Custom House for 

|}mana, San Doming¢ but was ac 
under instructions from President 

of the Junta. who had been in consulta 


t Jacksonville with Colonel Nunes 





It is believed that the ‘Laurada’ has 
broken down and that sap on board are 
in need of assistance. Th Monarch’ 
has been started from fe sa ne Mo on the 
same errand and is now cruising among 
the Florida Cayes. From cablegram 

ceived from Havana it almost posi- 


Unequalled, Unapproached. ee ae thas ths ‘Lawsada’ han wot 
STANDARD OF THE WORLD. 


| landed her big cargo of munitions of } 
| 5100 to ali alike. 


war, and it is reluctan 
POPE MFC. CO., Hartford, Conn. has 


Cubans in Philadelphia that her missio 
| Catalogue free from dealers or by ma rada’ 
F for one 2-cent stamno 
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thus far been a failure The ‘Lau 


was seen off Watlings Island on 
* whicl 


March 10 by the steamship ‘Gurly, 
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Ackie’Ziis Morning, 


— you did not take a tablet of Cascarets 
Candy Cathartic last evening. Cascarets 
prevent sour stomach, tone up the intestines, 


2 


2E€><3" >< sErv<t 


" 


stimulate the liver, leave no chance for sick head- 
aches in the morning- You eat them like 
and they leave your breath sweet and fragrant 
Better send out for a box right now, 10c-, 25c., 
50c., any drug store, or mailed for price. Write 
for booklet and free sample. & % * 


candy, 





ADDRESS 


CANDY } STERLING REMEDY COMPANY 


VIRAL CATHARTIC oncnce 


Gure Gonstipation. 3 MONTREAL, 


NEW YORK, 


ST TS eS | oS 


CAN.; 
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GREEKS | \ t n 
Crreat : pr din » { i user rt 
Ather is to t f wction th in ake ne 
Powers; but there mau nthe t t R 
reparations for wa ith Turkey, and | . I : i 
Se oe pc incidents” are already re V : , . 
ported. Near Melun a Greek officer th ist of Corea, Japa ( 
Engineers who ’ ngaged in st ri 
tending tl re r of at | near the IS CONSUMPTIO CONTAGIOUS 
frontier was prevented by tl Turkish | anontion: of tanlitinn toe 3 
authorities fron re lis with t " 
an The Greek Minister at ¢ tant m : \'b ; my 4. ‘Ith , “< &r th 
no} le made } presentations oi th sub reat cities Manv leadir entists | 
ject, and the Turkish Foreign Minister | [jaye this method of checking the d oe 
assured him that orders had been sent to impracticable and that the pharma 
the frontie! authoriti to do nothin must furni the meat of eradi 
which might lead to untoward incidents The discovery | Dr. Stevens of Can 
The Greek Minister addressed a note to | nahis Sativa the East Indian Consump 
the Porte proposing the recall of the tion Cure. is the greatest step of medical 
Greek forces fro tl Macedonian fron scien toward conquering thi dread 
tier if the Turkish troops were also with : Thousand pes pronounced 
drawn, but Russia and Germany strongly hopelk aire, adel antieate, cuead. aul 
advise that the Turkish armament thats. tx er any question of th 
should be actively proceeded with On remarkable effi of thi ae es 
the Greek side, arms, ammunition, pro nace tn eueti ads «ieee | ad aie 
visions, and military stores are being ee Rubiian. Cutossly« ticasntitel fa 
conveyed to Thessaly, and the concentra nervous cdinnéi gegen rie 
tion of troops on the frontier 1s being from any of thease diseases. who will 7 
carried on with all possible speed. In } ,), 1 stamp and mention this paper, the 
the Elassona district all the Christians | poejne will be mailed fre« ne edge 
are said t have been disarmed by the . ? Pa a aes ~ 
Turkish authorities, and bands of fre es, Power ‘Block Rochester, N. ¥ 
booters are active It is now estimated 
that Greece has fifty-four thousand mer W d M 
under arms, and that when all the 1 omen an oney. 
serves have joined the army will be over } ; 
eightv thousand stror Fiftyv-tive thou i 
sand Turkish t yps of all arms have been 
concentrated on the frontiet It is said - 
that a Greek squad I ilready er 4, of The Monetary 
tered the Ambracian Gulf and is block- | Trusts of ». 44 West S4tl : 
ling s " furkish ve s It is al f I t 
reported that the Turks have fired upon . 
a Greek sailing ship off the ist of Epi 
rus, killing tw Lilo! Gireek insur 
gents in Macedonia are reported to have 
defeated a Turkish detachment and «de 
stroved a railway bridge between Mor ; 
tir and Salonika In Crete, Colonel snterestil or 
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‘ gur Tate & 5 Br 


Sew York, 


Dept. Nos 5s 65 Cortlandt St.. 


tngersol! & Bro., 





VILLA MARIA ACADEMY, 


139 E. 79th Street, corner Lexington Avenue, 





NEW YORK CITY. 
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in Elementar y a " ee 
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For VERY 
fastidious 


people. c heap. 


The success of the Waverley 
Bicycle in ’96 places it at the 
head of the 97. 
This year we produce a new 
made wheel, 


leaders for 


and expensively 
ped with the only 
made— 


per- 
$100 


Last vear’s famous model, 
greatly im oved, has been 
r saving 
achinery. 
Free. 


equip 
fect bearings yet 


cost of 1 


Cai 


Indiana Bicycle Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
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LBS, Best Granulated 


— SUGAR Qi. 


euueee Wo are selling 41 1bs. of the b 41 lbs. of the best —_——_:, 

Granulated Sugar for $1.00, and 

everything in the grocery line at 

“rock bottom” prices. “We are 

the Only Supply House that 

Sellto Consumers atsStrictly 

Wholesale Prices, which is 

clearly proven when we sell 41 Ibs 

best granulated sugar $1.00. We ship 

these goods anywhere to anybody and guarantee sat- 

isfaction. Send No Money, butcut this out and send 

tor full particulars enclosing two cents in stamps to 

CONSOLIDATED WHOLESALE SUPPLY CO., 

19 So. Clinton St., Chie azo, LL 

deal with the above com 
you write and get full | 


215 to2 
Subscribers can safely 
pany > money until 
particulars 

{2 Please mention this Paper. 














THE WONDERFUL PROGRESS 


SINGLE TAX 


National Single Taxer 


Minne Minn 


apolis, 





uss in 
ynfort 
rm der 
and will 
Examina 


- IMPROV ED ELAST 10 TRUSS CO. 
820 Broadway, Cor. 12th &t., New York. 


GENUINE wnt GEM 


Only an expert can tell them 
from real diamonds. Don’t be humbugged by infe 
or similar names. These stones are ™m 
ed in fine gold plate se ttings from 4 to 1 K. 
shown here. Introduction price, 10¢c. each, or the 
full set (4) 36c., postage paid You can sell one pin 
for more than you pay for entire set. Money back 
if you wantit, You can make big money by ser 
ing fi or our agents’ illustrate vd cats slogue of Sic ftiien 
gems. IT’S FREE, 
CUBTIN JEWELRY C0., ATTLEBORO, MASS. 


Searf and Stick J’1ns, 


{Vor. XVIII.. No. 26, APRIL 7, 1897 


Yeader in Improvements.—_— 
Operation Easy. 
Constructed Conscientiously. 
Durability Demonstrated.— 
Finished Finely. 


SEND FOR OUR NEW PICTORIAL CATALOGUE, 


THE SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITER C0., 


SYRACUSE, N. Y., U. @. A. 
Bran ft u 42 Principal Cities in the 
und Canada 


United 








b 
Tammany Times 
A NATIONAL DEMOCRATIC JOURNAL. 
REDUCED 


FROM 


$4.00 TO $1.00 


VEAR, POSTPAID, 
Make Sista for the Democratic 
Party by Circulating 


TAMMANY TIMES. 


In order to reach the largest num- 
ber of voters, we have reduced the 
price*of TamMMANY Times from $4 to 
$1 a year, making ita ro price 
and within the reach of the masses, 
This makes TamMMANY Times cheaper 
than the $1 magazines which give 
only 12 issues during the year, where- 
as we give you 52 numbers for $1.00. 

For sample copy and 

en e. beautiful souvenir book 

with photo-engravings and signatures of 

prominent Democratic statesmen, or his- 
tory of Tammany Hall. 


TAMMANY TIMES CO., 
New York City, U. S. A. 


SOOO EEO OOO O06 44 55444666600046600 
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LOOD POISON 


A A SPECI IALTY Primary, Se@ 

ondary orTer 

tiary BL Cl ALTY. permanently 

cured in 15to035 days. You can be treated at 

home forsame price under same guaran- 

ty. Ifyou prefer tocome here we wWillcone 

tract to pay railroad fareand hotel bills,andg 

nocharge, if we fail to cure. Ifyou have taken mere 

cury, todide pore. and still have aches and 

By ns, Mucous Patches in mouth, Sore Throat, 

*imples, Coppe r Colored Spots, Ulcers on 
any parto f the body, Mz air or Eyebrows falling 
out, it is this Sec ondary BLOOD POISO} 

we guarantee to cure. We solicit the most obsti- 

nate cases and challenge the world for a 

case We Cannotcure. This disease has always 

baffled the skill of the most eminent phy si- 

cians. $509,000 oapital behind our urcondb 

a nal gUaranty. meg oofs sent sealed o oD 

plicaton. Address COC nree fEDY CO. 

303 Masonis Temple, CHIOA: iLL. 
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16 oz. to 1 Ib. Gold, Silver or Currency buys the 
best Seales made at lowest 
Don’t be humbugeed by Agentsef 
. . an a Trust, Boy of the Manufacturers, 
Hundreds of Specialties at less than Wholesale prices. viz: 
Sewing Machines, Bicycles, Organs, Pianos, Cider Mills, 
Carriages, Carts, Buggies, Harness, Safes, Rene Hills, 
Letter Presses, Jack Serews, Tracks, Anvils, Hay Cutters, 
Press Stands, Feed Mills, Stoves, Drilis, Road Plows, 
Lawn Mowers, Coffee Mills, Forges, Lathes, Dump (Carts, 
Corn Shellers, Hand (erts, Engines, Tools, Wire Fence, 
Panning Mills, Crow Bars, Boilers, Watehes, € lothing &e. 
Hay, Ste Nese Elevrecor, Railroad, Platform and Counter SCA 
nd for free Catalogue and see how to Save Money, 
151 8, sureen 8t. CHICAGO BCALE CO., Chicago, TIL 


& A NEW BOOK 


ON POULTRY )ust ont for 187. Some- 
thing entirely new. Almost 100 pages 
Printed in finest colored work. Contains 
everything pertaining to Poultry in full 
PRICES REOUCED on Ist Prize stock 
and eggs. Postpaid lic. if you write now. 


John Bauscher, Jr, Box 32 Freeport, Ml. 


| RUBBER GOODS s.°\sii.se S35. "ars AEE 














Toilet 
Soap 


For Absolute Purity it 
stands unequalled. 


Those who use it once 


will have no other. 
it It is sold Druggists 


Iry by 


everywhere. 





GOLDRINGS FREE! 


We willgive one half-round 
lied Gold plate 4 war 
abe y to anyone who will sell 
1doz. Indestructible Lamp Wicks 
(need notrimming) among friends at 10cts. each. Write 
us and w e will mail you the Wicks. You sell them 
and send us the money and we wi!l mafl you the Ring. 
"STAR CHEMICAL CO., Box 436, Centerbrook ,Conm 


Gents 14 KARAT sre. 


us with your name and address 
and we will send you this beauti- 
ful gold finishe d watch, by ex 
pressfor examination. Youex- 
amine it at thee xpress office; and 
if you think it a bargain pay our 
sample price $2.75 and express 
charges and it is yours. Itismag- 
nificently engraved and equal 
in appearance to agenuineSolid 
Gold wateh, A guarantee aod 
beautiful gold plate chain and 
charm sent free with every 
watch, write today,this — 
—_ “per mention whether 
nts’ or ladies’ size 


BPE MASICARG SSS bg 


Dearborn St., 








ln answering, please mention Conuier’s WEEKLY. 

















